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Think  back  to  1829,  the  year  our  present  Meeting  House  was  built.  At 
the  beginning  of  1829  John  Quincy  Adams  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  Our  nation  was  just  fifty-three  years  old,  and  he  was  its  f+4t£ 
President. 

And  at  the  beginning  of  1829  the  old  South  Parish  Meeting  House, 
which  had  been  built  in  1718  and  had  stood  for  111  years,  had  begun  to 
show  its  age.  In  the  spring  of  1829  it  was  voted  to  take  down  the  old 
building  and  put  up  a  new  one  on  the  same  site.  This  is  our  present 
Federated  Church  of  Orleans.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  church  buildings  on 
Cape  Cod. 

Church  records  of  1829  state: 


"This  being  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  this 
Church,  it  should  be  recorded  to  the  praise  of  God  .  .  . 
on  the  29th  of  June  1829,  materials  being  ready, 
workmen  began  to  frame  the  building  .  .  .and  on  the 
13th  of  July  our  old  House  of  Worship  was  taken  down; 
and  on  the  16th  the  new  House  was  raised  on  the  same 
spot,  without  the  least  harm  to  anyone,  and  without 
the  use  of  any  ardent  spirits  ...  We  held  worship  in  the 
new  House  and  continued  [except  for  one  Sabbath] 
until  our  House  was  finished  on  the  18th  of  November 
1829  .  .  .  Dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  may  He 
dwell  there  by  his  Spirit. " 


The  roots  of  our  Federated  Church  go  much  deeper  than  the  building 
of  the  original  South  Parish  Meeting  House  in  1718,  or  its  replacement 
in  1829.  They  go  back  to  1646  when  a  group  of  Pilgrims  from  Plymouth 
Colony  who  had  settled  among  the  Indians  in  Nauset,  now  Eastham, 
built  their  first  Meeting  House.  This  was  a  simple  building  of  wooden 
slabs  with  a  thatched  roof  and  loopholes  “for  gunfire  if  needs  be.”  It 
was  located  near  the  head  of  Town  Cove,  and  was  the  first  church  on  the 
Lower  Cape.  Old  Cove  Cemetery  which  lay  next  to  this  1646  Meeting 
House  may  still  be  seen  along  the  east  side  of  Route  6,  just  south  of 
Fort  Hill.  Three  of  the  original  Mayflower  passengers  are  buried  here. 

The  first  preacher  to  serve  our  first  Meeting  House  was  the  Reverend 
John  Mayo  who  had  come  to  the  colonies  in  1638.  He  had  been  born  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  had  spent  his  boyhood 
under  King  James  I,  and  grown  to  manhood  under  King  Charles  I.. 

An  outstanding  early  minister  with  very  modern  views  was  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Treat  who  came  to  the  small  Nauset  church  in  1673 
and  served  it  for  43  years.  During  his  long  pastorate  he  learned  to  speak, 
read  and  write  the  Nauset  tongue,  wrote  sermons  in  Nauset  for  his 
Indian  helpers  to  preach,  and  converted  many  Indians  to  Christianity.  At 
one  time  the  Reverend  Treat  was  ministering  to  500  "praying”  Indians. 

Reverend  Treat  was  a  large  man,  strong  and  rugged.  It  is  reported  that 
his  voice  was  so  loud  it  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
church,  “even  in  the  midst  of  the  winds  that  howled  over  Nauset.”  His 


sermons  were  loud,  and  long,  and  sometimes  dry,  but  his  great  work 
with  the  Indians  was  masterly.  Reverend  Treat  died  in  1715  and  is  buried 
in  Old  Cove  Cemetery. 

In  1676,  near  the  beginning  of  Reverend  Treat’s  ministry,  the  Town 
built  a  new,  larger  Meeting  House  to  accommodate  the  expanding 
settlement  at  Eastham.  In  1696  they  added  a  steeple  and  a  bell.  It  was 
the  first  church  bell  to  ring  out  in  Barnstable  County. 

By  1718  it  was  time  to  think  about  moving  the  Meeting  House  as  its 
location  at  the  head  of  Town  Cove  was  no  longer  central.  After  a  lot  of 
deliberation  the  Town  voted  to  build  two  Meeting  Houses,  one  in  the 
South  Parish  of  Eastham  which  later  became  the  Town  of  Orleans,  and 
the  other  at  Billingsgate  in  South  Wellfleet.  The  sum  of  300  pounds  was 
given  to  build  a  South  Parish  Meeting  House  on  a  tract  of  land  in 
Pochet,  now  East  Orleans.  This  was  the  first  building  on  our  present 
site,  and  it  stood  here  for  111  years.  It  was  torn  down  in  1829  to  make 
way  for  our  present  building. 

Near  the  site  of  this  South  Parish  Meeting  House  a  ten-acre  plot  had 
already  been  given  for  a  minister  to  settle  “when  there  should  be 
occasion.”  This  land  lay  along  Minister’s  Prim,  the  narrow  little  road 
that  winds  from  Main  Street  near  the  Church  down  toward  Meeting 
House  Pond.  Our  original  parsonage  was  located  near  the  foot  of 
Minister’s  Prim  overlooking  the  River. 

Reverend  Samuel  Osborn  was  the  first  minister  to  serve  the  new 
South  Parish  Meeting  House,  and  the  first  to  occupy  the  parsonage.  He 
instructed  the  congregation  in  agriculture  as  well  as  religion.  He  taught 
them  to  tread  peat,  drying  it  for  fuel  for  their  fireplaces.  His  ministry 
continued  until  1738,  and  he  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Crocker. 

Reverend  Crocker  is  described  in  an  early  church  history  as  “a  man  of 
prudence;  faithful  as  a  minister,  but  destitute  of  popular  talents  as  a 
speaker;  a  hard  student  of  theology,  but  without  much  information  on 
other  subjects;  mild  in  his  temper,  affectionate  in  his  manners,  and 
greatly  beloved  by  all  his  people.”  Reverend  Crocker,  his  first  wife,  and 
six  of  their  nine  children  are  buried  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  cemetery 
which  lies  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  church. 

About  a  year  after  the  original  South  Parish  Meeting  House  was  built 
the  land  to  the  west  of  the  building  was  laid  out  as  a  burying  ground. 
Headstones  date  back  to  1723  or  earlier.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Old  Cove  Cemetery  in  Eastham  seems  to  have  stopped  being  used. 

About  1829,  the  year  our  present  building  appeared  on  the  landscape, 
this  cemetery  adjacent  to  the  Meeting  House  became  filled,  and  people 
began  using  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  Meeting  House  Road.  In  the 
middle  1830’s  a  smallpox  epidemic  took  the  lives  of  many  children,  and 
they  were  buried  in  this  little  cemetery  where  their  headstones  may  still 
be  seen.  After  the  epidemic  people  shied  away  from  the  new  cemetery, 
and  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  Eventually  the  Town  opened  more  land 
next  to  the  original  cemetery,  and  burials  again  took  place  there. 


Our  present  church  building,  as  may  be  seen  in  early  pictures, 
originally  had  a  low-pitched  roof  and  a  double  row  of  windows  which 
reminded  some  people  of  a  factory  rather  than  a  church.  Inside  there 
was  a  single  room  with  a  gallery  on  three  sides.  In  1888  the  church  was 
remodeled  by  raising  the  pitch  of  the  roof  about  six  feet,  eliminating 
some  of  the  windows  and  regrouping  others,  and  flooring  the  whole 
room  over  on  a  level  with  the  gallery  floor.  The  belfry  was  also  raised 
about  six  feet,  and  in  order  to  give  better  light  to  the  new  second  floor 
sanctuary  three  dormer  windows  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  roof. 

At  about  this  time  the  horse  sheds  on  Main  Street  were  relegated  to 
the  rear  of  the  building  where  they  were  still  standing  in  the  1930’s. 

What  emerged  from  this  extensive  rebuilding  of  90  years  ago  is 
essentially  what  we  see  today  in  the  main  part  of  the  building  —  a  lower 
story  divided  into  a  narthex,  a  vestry,  a  parlor  and  a  kitchen;  and  a 
second  floor  consisting  of  a  narthex  and  a  spacious  sanctuary  finished 
to  the  peak  of  the  roof  which  is  supported  by  exposed  trusses  of  hard 
pine.  These  exposed  beams  and  trusses  remind  some  of  Westminster 
Hall  in  London  which  was  built  a  thousand  years  ago  and  in  which 
many  famous  persons,  including  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  have  lain  in 
state. 

In  1 968  a  parish  hall  containing  church  school  rooms,  a  meeting  room 
and  church  offices  was  added  to  the  rear  of  the  Meeting  House.  Since 
then  our  main  concern  has  been  to  preserve  and  improve  what  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  The  sub-flooring  in  the  parish  hall  has  been 
strengthened.  The  church  roof  has  been  repaired.  A  new  floor  with 
strengthened  supports  has  been  installed  in  the  vestry.  New  siding  is 
planned  for  the  sanctuary  building.  Finally,  our  old  and  faithful  organ  is 
scheduled  for  a  complete  renovation  and  added  improvements. 

We  are  grateful  for  our  beautiful  New  England  church  and  realize  what 
a  precious  heritage  has  been  entrusted  to  our  care.  With  God's  help  and 
the  loyalty  and  generosity  of  our  members  we  hope  to  pass  on  this 
heritage  to  those  who  are  yet  to  come,  confident  that  they  too  will  give 
our  center  of  worship  and  fellowship  their  loving  care. 
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Think  back  to  1829,  the  year  our  present  Meeting  House  was  built.  At 
the  beginning  ofH-129  John  Quincy  Adams  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  Our  nation  was  just  fifty-three  years  old,  and  he  was  its  sixth 
President. 

And  at  the  beginning  of  1829  the  old  South  Parish  Meeting  House, 
which  had  been  built  in  1718  and  had  stood  for  111  years,  had  begun  to 
show  its  age.  In  the  spring  of  1829  it  was  voted  to  take  down  the  old 
building  and  put  up  a  new  one  on  the  same  site.  This  is  our  present 
Federated  Church  of  Orleans.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  church  buildings  on 
Cape  Cod. 

Church  records  of  1829  state: 


"This  being  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  this 
Church,  it  should  be  recorded  to  the  praise  of  God  .  .  . 
on  the  29th  of  June  1829,  materials  being  ready, 
workmen  began  to  frame  the  building  .  .  .and  on  the 
13th  of  July  our  old  House  of  Worship  was  taken  down; 
and  on  the  16th  the  new  House  was  raised  on  the  same 
spot,  without  the  least  harm  to  anyone,  and  without 
the  use  of  any  ardent  spirits  .  .  .  We  held  worship  in  the 
new  House  and  continued  [except  for  one  Sabbath] 
until  our  House  was  finished  on  the  18th  of  November 
1829  .  .  .  Dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  may  He 
dwell  there  by  his  Spirit.  ” 

The  roots  of  our  Federated  Church  go  much  deeper  than  the  building 
of  the  original  South  Parish  Meeting  House  in  1718,  or  its  replacement 
in  1829.  They  go  back  to  1646  when  a  group  of  Pilgrims  from  Plymouth 
Colony  who  had  settled  among  the  Indians  in  Nauset,  now  Eastham, 

'  built  their  first  Meeting  House.  This  was  a  simple  building  of  wooden 
slabs  with  a  thatched  roof  and  loopholes  “for  gunfire  if  needs  be.”  It 
was  located  near  the  head  of  Town  Cove,  and  was  the  first  church  on  the 
Lower  Cape.  Old  Cove  Cemetery  which  lay  next  to  this  1646  Meeting 
House  may  still  be  seen  along  the  east  side  of  Route  6,  just  south  of 
Fort  Hill.  Three  of  the  original  Mayflower  passengers  are  buried  here. 

The  first  preacher  to  serve  our  first  Meeting  House  was  the  Reverend 
John  Mayo  who  had  come  to  the  colonies  in  1638.  He  had  been  born  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  had  spent  his  boyhood 
under  King  James  I,  and  grown  to  manhood  under  King  Charles  I. 

An  outstanding  early  minister  with  very  modern  views  was  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Treat  who  came  to  the  small  Nauset  church  in  1673 
and  served  it  for  43  years.  During  his  long  pastorate  he  learned  to  speak, 
read  and  write  the  Nauset  tongue,  wrote  sermons  in  Nauset  for  his 
Indian  helpers  to  preach,  and  converted  many  Indians  to  Christianity.  At 
one  time  the  Reverend  Treat  was  ministering  to  500  “praying”  Indians. 

Reverend  Treat  was  a  large  man,  strong  and  rugged.  It  is  reported  that 
his  voice  was  so  loud  it  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
church,  “even  in  the  midst  of  the  winds  that  howled  over  Nauset."  His 
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sermons  were  loud,  and  long,  and  sometimes  dry,  but  his  great  work 
with  the  Indians  was  masterly.  Reverend  Treat  died  in  1 71 5  and  is  buried 
in  Old  Cove  Cemetery. 

In  1676,  near  the  beginning  of  Reverend  Treat’s  ministry,  the  Town 
built  a  new,  larger  Meeting  House  to  accommodate  the  expanding 
settlement  at  Eastham.  In  1696  they  added  a  steeple  and  a  bell.  It  was 
the  first  church  bell  to  ring  out  in  Barnstable  County. 

By  1718  it  was  time  to  think  about  moving  the  Meeting  House  as  its 
location  at  the  head  of  Town  Cove  was  no  longer  central.  After  a  lot  of 
deliberation  the  Town  voted  to  build  two  Meeting  Houses,  one  in  the 
South  Parish  of  Eastham  which  later  became  the  Town  of  Orleans,  and 
TbeToTKefat  Billingsgate  in  South  Wellfleet.  The  sum  of  300  pounds  was 
given  to  build  a  South  Parish  Meeting  House  on  a  tract  of  land  in 
Pochet,  now  East  Orleans.  This  was  the  first  building  on  our  present 
site,  and  it  stood  here  for  111  years.  It  was  torn  down  in  1829  to  make 
way  for  our  present  building. 

Near  the  site  of  this  South  Parish  Meeting  House  a  ten-acre  plot  had 
already  been  given  for  a  minister  to  settle  “when  there  should  be 
occasion.”  This  land  lay  along  Minister’s  Prim,  the  narrow  little  road 
that  winds  from  Main  Street  near  the  Church  down  toward  Meeting 
House  Pond.  Our  original  parsonage  was  located  near  the  foot  of 
Minister’s  Prim  overlooking  the  River. 

Reverend  Samuel  Osborn  was  the  first  minister  to  serve  the  new 
South  Parish  Meeting  House,  and  the  first  to  occupy  the  parsonage.  He 
Instructed  the  congregation  in  agriculture  as  well  as  religion.  He  taught 
them  to  tread  peat,  drying  it  for  fuel  for  their  fireplaces.  His  ministry 
continued  until  1738,  and  he  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Crocker. 

Reverend  Crocker  is  described  in  an  early  church  history  as  "a  man  of 
prudence;  faithful  as  a  minister,  but  destitute  of  popular  talents  as  a 
speaker;  a  hard  student  of  theology,  but  without  much  information  on 
other  subjects;  mild  in  his  temper,  affectionate  in  his  manners,  and 
greatly  beloved  by  all  his  people.”  Reverend  Crocker,  his  first  wife,  and 
six  of  their  nine  children  are  buried  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  cemetery 
which  lies  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  church. 

About  a  year  after  the  original  South  Parish  Meeting  House  was  built 
the  land  to  the  west  of  the  building  was  laid  out  as  a  burying  ground. 
Headstones  date  back  to  1723  or  earlier.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Old  Cove  Cemetery  in  Eastham  seems  to  have  stopped  being  used. 

About  1 829,  the  year  our  present  building  appeared  on  the  landscape, 
this  cemetery  adjacent  to  the  Meeting  House  became  filled,  and  people 
began  using  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  Meeting  House  Road.  In  the 
middle  1830’s  a  smallpox  epidemic  took  the  lives  of  many  children,  and 
they  were  buried  in  this  little  cemetery  where  their  headstones  may  still 
be  seen.  After  the  epidemic  people  shied  away  from  the  new  cemetery, 
and  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  Eventually  the  Town  opened  more  land 
next  to  the  original  cemetery,  and  burials  again  took  place  there. 


Our  present  church  building,  as  may  be  seen  in  early  pictures, 
originally  had  a  low-pitched  roof  and  a  double  row  of  windows  which 
reminded  some  people  of  a  factory  rather  than  a  church.  Inside  there! 
was  a  single  room  with  a  gallery  on  three  sides.  In  1888  the  church  was' 
remodeled  by  raising  the  pitch  of  the  roof  about  six  feet,  eliminating 
some  of  the  windows  and  regrouping  others,  and  flooring  the  whole 
room  over  on  a  level  with  the  gallery  floor.  The  belfry  was  also  raised 
about  six  feet,  and  in  order  to  give  better  light  to  the  new  second  floor 
sanctuary  three  dormer  windows  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  roof. 

At  about  this  time  the  horse  sheds  on  Main  Street  were  relegated  to 
the  rear  of  the  building  where  they  were  still  standing  in  the  1930’s. 

What  emerged  from  this  extensive  rebuilding  of  90  years  ago  is 
essentially  what  we  see  today  in  the  main  part  of  the  building  --  a  lower 
story  divided  into  a  narthex,  a  vestry,  a  parlor  and  a  kitchen;  and  a 
second  floor  consisting  of  a  narthex  and  a  spacious  sanctuary  finished 
to  the  peak  of  the  roof  which  is  supported  by  exposed  trusses  of  hard 
pine.  These  exposed  beams  and  trusses  remind  some  of  Westminster 
Hall  in  London  which  was  built  a  thousand  years  ago  and  in  which 
many  famous  persons,  including  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  have  lain  in 
state. 

In  1968  a  parish  hall  containing  church  school  rooms,  a  meeting  room 
and  church  offices  was  added  to  the  rear  of  the  Meeting  House.  Since 
then  our  main  concern  has  been  to  preserve  and  imorove  what  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  The  sub-flooring  in  the  parish  hall  has  been 
strengthened.  The  church  roof  has  been  repaired.  A  new  floor  with 
strengthened  supports  has  been  installed  in  the  vestry.  New  siding  is 
planned  for  the  sanctuary  building.  Finally,  our  old  and  faithful  organ  is 
scheduled  for  a  complete  renovation  and  added  improvements. 

We  are  grateful  for  our  beautiful  New  England  church  and  realize  what 
a  precious  heritage  has  been  entrusted  to  our  care.  With  God’s  help  and 
the  loyalty  and  generosity  of  our  members  we  hope  to  pass  on  thirl 
heritage  to  those  who  are  yet  to  come,  confident  that  they  too  will  giva 
our  center  of  worship  and  fellowship  their  loving  care. 
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V 


THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER 


Tonight,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  glimpse  into  some  of  our  past.  Into  some  of 
the  stories  about  our  Pilgrim  fathers.  I'd  like  to  take  you  back  to  the  MAYFLOWER. 

Back  to  those  early  days.  I'd  like  you  to  meet  some  of  the  women  who  gave  up  the  comforts 
of  their  homes  to  be  at  the  side  of  their  husbands,  for  without  these  women,  the  legacy 
of  the  Mayflower  would  never  have  been  written. 

Being  interested  in  the  woman's  role  in  society  and  the  betterment  of  such, 

behooves  us  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  learn  what  happened  to  the  women  of  the 
Mayflower.  Unfortunately,  records  are  meager  on  many,  but  we  can  get  a  good  glimpse  from 
some  of  the  women  who  played  such  a  role  in  establishing  our  country. 

Can't  you  just  see  that  little  band  of  men,  women,  and  children  huddled  together, 
trudging  up  and  down  that  barren  beach  at  Plymouth,  trying  to  keep  warm  from  a  bonfire 
shivering  from  the  cold  and  longing  for  their  warm  homes  far  across  the  lashing  sea? 


Many  of  us  here  today  have  walked  our  California  Beaches  on  a  dark,  dreary,  gray  day. 
With  warm  clothes  to  keep  us  comfortable,  we  still  shudder  from  that  damp,  moist i  air 
which  sends  chills  up  and  down  our  spine.  We,  who  have  experienced  this  can  relate 
to  some  degree  to  that  little  band  of  our  forefathers. 


There  were  EIGHTEEN  women  who  boarded  the  SPEEDWELL  and  the  MAYTLOWER  on  September  2nd, 

1620  and  finally  departed  on  that  fateful  voyage  across  the  sea.  Two  days  later,  when  the 
SPEEDWELL  had  to  turn  back,  arrangements  had  to  be  made  to  include  most  of  those  people 
into  the  MAYFLOWER.  There  were  many,  many  problems  of  overcrowding  and  it  was  then 
that  the  "unattached"  persons  were  assigned  to  the  various  families.  It  was  here  that  the 
women  had  to  provide  for  the  health,  food  and  care  of  these  people,  as  well  as  their  own 
family.  These  unattached  persons  have  been  called  servants,  but  the  word  servant  was 
not  used  in  the  same  context  as  we  use  that  word  today.  It  has  been  feared  that  Mr. 
Bradford's  use  of  the  word  "servant"  has  been  greatly  misinterpreted.  Christopher  Martin, 
Stephen  Hopkins  and  William  Mulling  may  have  brought  their  men  with  them,  but  apparently, 
the  placement  of  these  unattached  persons  was  made  just  before  leaving  Plymouth,  or 
perhpas  in  some  instances  they  were  "put  in"  the  various  families  during  the  voyage. 

However,  this  was  one  of  the  first  changes  in  the  families:  each  family  or  wife  of  the 
family  was  to  prepare  the  meals  for  her  family,  and  the  extra  person  or  persons  as  well. 

This  meant  rearranging  planned  meals  and  food  or  shelter  for  the  voyage.  If  you  have  visited 
the  MAYFLOWER  II  exhibit  at  Plymouth,  your  have  seen,  but  those  of  who  haven't,  are 
amazed  that  the  fire  used  to  cook  the  meals  was  an  open  hearth.  Can  you  imagine  the  danger 
involved  in  cooking  on  an  open  hearth  with  a  ship  bouncing  endlessly  in  those  crushing 
^aves?  Beside  her  family,  Mrs.  Carver  Winslow  had  three,  Mrs.  Allerton,  -  one  -  and  Mrs. 
White  -  two.  The  other  six  persons  were/families  of  Dr.  Fuller,  one  -  Mrs.  Hopkins,  two 
Mrs.  Mullins,  one  and  Mrs.  Martin-two. 
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One  hardly  comprehends  the  crowded  conditions  of  that  tiny  ship.  For  not  only  were 
there  passengers  and  their  belongings,  but  also  food  supplies,  building  materials, 
carpenter  tools,  weapons,  gun  powder  and  shot,  garden  supplies,  seed,  plants,  medicines, 
goats,  chickens,  pigs,  dogs,  cats,  beer,  water,  etc.  We  have  heard  many  would-be  witty  remarks 
as  to  the  countless  teapots  which  came  over  on  the  MAYFLOWER;  as  a  matter  of  factfea  and 
coffee  were  not  then  known  as  beverages  by  these  people.  Beer  was  the  beverage  mostly  used. 


The  ship's  cook  was  not  of  much  service  to  the  passengers  since  his  work  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crew  and  officers  only.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  day  aboard  the  MAYFLOWER: 
Cluttered,  rancid  and  vociferous. 


Of  EIGHTEEN  women  aboard,  eleven  were  from  London:  Mrs.  Christopher  Martin,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Mrs.  William  Mullins,.  Mrs.  Rose  STandish,  Mrs.  Ellen  Billington,  Mrs. 
John  Turner,  Mrs.  Anne  Tille,  Mrs.  Alice  Rigdale,  Mrs.  James  Chilton,  Mrs.  Edward  Fuller 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Eaton.  The  other  seven  were  from  Leyden  -  Mrs.  Mary  Allerton,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Carver,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bradford,  Mrs.  Mary  Brewster Mrs.  Elizabeth  Winslow 
Mrs.  Sussana  White  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Tinker. 


The  group  must  have  performed  remarkably  well  during  the  voyage.  Think  of  keeping  35 
young  people  happy  and  quiet  during  that  time.  The  duty  of  caring  for  their  families, 
^yincluding  the  so  called  "servants"  on  the  cramped  and  unsanitary  wine  cargo  ship  was  a 
"Health-taking  task.  Preparing  meals  must  have  been  difficult  and  the  smaller  children 
had  to  have  constant  attention. 


It  is  sad  to  note  that  only  four  of  these  courageous  women  who  left  their  warm  and 
comfortable  homes  survived  the  first  sickness.  ONly  four  women  were  left  to  care  for 
the  tasks  of  setting  up  of  homes  and  running  the  chores  in  the  colony,  for  it  was  not 

lC-3.1 

until  November  19,  Jr9€rl  -  nearly  a  year  later  that  the  next  ship,  the  FORTUNE  dropped 
anchor  and  more  help  arrived. 


Four  of  the  original  households  were  completby wiped  out.  Those  of  Christopher  Martin, 
Thomas.*.  Tinker,  John  Rigdale  and  John  Turner  -  12  people  in  all.  To  balance  this  sad 
picture  four  families  escaped  any  casualties,  miraculously.  They  were  Stephen  Hopkins, 
Richard  Warren,  John  Billington,  Sr.  and  Francis  Cooke.  However,  let  us  note  that  half 
of  our  little  band  of  Pilgrims,  first  comers  on  the  MAYFLOWER  perished  that  terrible 
first  winter. 


Practically  from  the  time  the  MAYFLOWER  dropped  anchor  in  Plymouth  Harbor  of  New  Plymouth 
on  December  26,  1620  to  the  following  spring,  sickness  and  death  prevailed  among  the 
^natrons  and  their  families.  Much  of  the  sickness  was  probablity  due  to  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  climatic  conditions  of  New  England,  and  attacks  of  scurvy  caused  by  eating 
improper  food,  such  as  too  much  fish,  which  was  plentiful.  There  were  no  fresh  vegetables 
at  that  time  of  year  and  essential  foods  were  scarce  and  these  people  had  not  yet 
learned  to  trade  with  the  Indians. 


. 
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Having  anchored  in  Plymouth  Bay,  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  survey  the  surrounding 
land/  Bradford,  Hopkins  and  Standish,  along  with  15  others  sailed  off  in  the  shallop  to 
find  a  suitable  site  for  their  homes,.  This  was  the  Third  expedition  and  it  was  on  this 
historic  trip  that  the  men  discovered  Plymouth  Harbor  and  the  historic  rock.  The  men 
were  returning  with  good  news.  Each  man  was  thinking  what  it  would  mean  to  the  women 
and  children,  only  to  be  saddened  by  the  news  of  Dorothy  Bradford. 

The  day  following  their  departure  in  the  shallop,  Dorothy  Bradford  went  on  deck.  In  the 
strong  wind  and  rough  sea,  the  MAYFLOWER  tugged  at  the  anchor  bouncing  and  tossing  in 
the  strong  turbulance  of  the  Bay.  Dorothy  stood  at  the  railing  amidship,  looking  across 
the  water  toward  the  land  where  she  and  her  husband  must  make  a  home. 

Bradford's  journal  told  how  those  shores  looked  to  the  pilgrims:  "Summer  being  done 
all  things  stand  upon  them  with  a  weatherbeaten  face  and  the  whole  country,  full  of 
woods  and  thickets,  represented  a  wild  and  savage  hue.  If  they  looked  behind  them,  there 
was  the  mighty  ocean  which  they  had  JUST  PASSED  AND  NOW  AS  A  MAIN  BAR  AND  GULF  TO 
SEPARATE  THEM  FROM  ALLTHE  civil  part  of  the  world." 

This  is  the  way  it  must  have  looked  to  Mrs.  Bradford  also.  It  had  been  five  months 
since  she  had  left  her  child  in  England.  Below  deck  half  of  the  passengers  were 
desperately  sick,  two  of  them  dying.  It  is  written  that  some  saw  her  standing  at  the 
rail  in  her  long  brown  coat  a  short  time  before  the  drowning.  It  is  not  known  if  the 
drowning  was  or  was  not  accidental,  but  William  Bradford  was  told  that  his  "dearest 
consort"  accidentally  falling  overboard  was  drowned  in  the  harbor.  He  makes  no  mention 
of  her  death  in  his  journals,  but  I'm  sure  his  grief  drew  him  closer  to  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  already  experienced,  much. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Mary  Brewster,  Mrs.  Sussana  White  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Billington 
were  the  only  wives  to  survive  that  first  winter  and  these  women  were  to  lead  important 
lives  in  the  colony  for  several  years. 

Elizabeth  Hopkins,  the  2nd  wife  of  Stephen,  was  a  woman  of  strength  in  mind,  will,  and 
body.  She  may  have  been  a  young  widow,  perhaps  a  sister  or  a  cousin  of  Stephen's  1st 
wife, . Constance  Dudley.  Widowers  who  wanted  to  re-marry,  often  chose  a  close  relative 
of  the  first  wife.  Perhaps  Elizabeth  Fisher  had  helped  to  take  care  of  Stephen's 
children  during  the  years  after  the  death  of  their  own  mother  while  Stephen  sailedzto 
Virginia  on  the  SEA  VENTURE.  Stephen  had  been  to  the  new  world  on  the  ship  SEA  VENTURE 
which  had  sailed  to  Virginia  previously,  and  perhaps  while  on  this  mission,  his  first 
wife,  Constance,  and  a  son  died.  For  this  reason  he  wanted  Elizabeth  and  the  children 
with  him  on  the  MAYFLOWER, 

Elizabeth  Hopkins  soon  came  to  know  the  other  women.  Dorothy  Bradford  was  graving  for 
a  small  son  left;  behind.  Two  other  women  were  near  their  confinement;  Sussana  White  had 
a  young  son,  Resolved,  and  expecting  another  child  within  two  months  time  and  Mary  Allerton 
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looked  pale  and  ill  for  she  had  her  three  small  children  and  would  bear  another  some  time 
in  December,  surely  by  that  time  they  would  all  be  settled. 

Until  they  landed,  they  would  not  be  able  to  wash  any  clothes.  The  water  had  to  be 
saved  for  drinking  and  cooking.  There  was  no  water  to  wash  dirty  grubby  faces  or  to 
clean  a  new=bom  child. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Elizabeth  Hopkin's  labor  came.  She  gave  Damarius  to  Constance, 
who  was  fifteen  at  the  time  sent  Giles,  Thirteen  to  help  his  father  and  lay  down  in  a 
dark  cabin  assigned  to/^iopkins  family.  One  of  the  women,  no  doubt,  sat  on  a  small  stool 
beside  her.  She  would  feel  the  ship's  vibrations  and  the  incessant  running  of  sailors 
bare  feet  across  the  deck  above.  If  Elizabeth  cried  out,  few  heard  her.  Her  husband  working 

with  the  sailors  could  do  nothing  for  her,  but  he  did  pray,  "Out  of  the  Deep  places 

have  I  called  unto  theee,  O  Lord,  Lord  hear  my  voice."  The  child  was  born  and  named 

Oceanus,  for  he  was  born  at  sea. 

Elizabeth  brought  with  her  clothes  for  the  new  baby.  Sussana  White  brought  a  cradle  and 
offered  it,  but  all  of  this  was  not  warm  enough  for  a  new  baby.  Somehow  he  had  been 
born  alive,  and  she  would  not  let  him  die  now  of  a  chill,  so  she  held  him  close  to  her 
bosom.  By  law,  a  ship's  captain  could  perform  the  duties  of  a  minister  -  Little  Oceanus 
was  christened  by  Captain  Chirstopher  Jones,  the  Captain  of  the  MAYFLOWER. 

0n£  Christmas  Day,  the  MAYFLOWER  set  sail  for  Plymouth  Harbor,  having  been  at  anchor  near 
Provincetown  since  November,  but  the  strong  winds  drove  her  off  course.  It  wasn't 
until  four  days  later  the  anchor  dropped  in  the  Plymouth  Harbor.  The  men  went  ashore 
and  found  corn  fields  had  yielded  their  crops.  Pumpkins  lay  rotting  in  the  fields,  but 
the  men  did  find  great  oaks,  many  pines,  walnut,  cherry  and  beech  trees,  reminiscent  of 
their  homes  so  far  away.  When  some  of  the  women  went  ashore,  Elizabeth  Hopkins  found 
familiar  herbs  as  well  as  leek  and  onion  growing  wild.  Come  spring  and  harvest  she  would 
soon  be  hanging  them  under  her  own  kitchen  rafters.  The  men  found  flax  and  hemp  growing 
plentiful  and  Stephen  would  build  a  small  loom  for  Elizabeth.  Even  the  clay  they  found 
-...•’.was  like  soap"  when  rubbed  on  soiled  clothes. 

Soon  in  January  plans  were  made  to  build  a  common  house.  Then,  three  days  of  storm  that 
was  so  intense  that  the  shallop  could  not  bring  food  from  the  MAYFLOWER  andthe  building 
came  to  a  halt.  On  board  during  this  storm,  Mary  Allerton,  Isaac's  wife,  delivered  a  son, 
but  he  was  still-born.  Her  other  children  clung  to  her  thin  hands  as  she  lay  in  her 
dark,  fetid  cabin.  In  another  part  of  the  ship,  Rose  Standish  lay  in  her  cabin,  sick 
unto  death.  Elizabeth  Hopkins  covered  her  with  padded  quilts  with  silver  and  gold  threads, 
for  the  Captain's  delicate  wife  had  brought  pretty  things  with  her.  In  February,  still  on 
the  MAYFLOWER,  Rose  Standish  died  as  did  Mary  Allerton,  who  had  never  recovered  from  the 
birth  of  her  stillborn  child. 
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Mrs.  Sussana  White  was  left  a  widow  in  the  first  sickness  with  two  young  boys.  One  a 
baby,  Peregine,  bom  on  the  MAYFLOWER.  However,  she  was  not  a  widow  for  long.  In  May 
the  first  wedding  took  place.  Families  broken  by  death  united  with  others  for  the  sake 
of  survival.  Edward  Winslow,  whose  wife,  Elizabeth  Barker  had  died  about  seven  weeks 
before,  married  Sussana.  In  social  position  and  worldly  comforts,  Sussana's  life 
became  pre-eminent  amoung  the  colonists.  Sussana  was  gracious,  aristocratic  bearing  and 
of  strong  character.  Although  Edward  Winslow  traveled  much  of  the  time  in  England, 
Sussana  remained  in  Carlswell,  her  estate  at  Green  Harbor,  Marshfield,  with  her 
young  children.  It  is  thought  that  she  is  buried  near  her  estate  in  Marshfield  where 
she  died  in  1680. 


Mrs.  Ellen  Billington  had  more  then  her  share  of  difficulties  in  the  colony.  Her  Husband, 
John  Billington  was  hung  for  killing  Jon  Newcomer  in  1630,  and  she  was  accused  of 
slandering  Deacon  John  Doane  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  five  lbs.  She  had  to  sit  in 
the  stocks  and  be  publicly  whipped.  Apparently  Ellen  had  many  troubles  and  little 
sympathy  in  New  Plymouth.  The  part  she  carried  in  this  drama  is  not  inviting,  but  it  is 
important.  Son,  John,  caused  much  anguish  to  his  mother  when  he  wandered  off  into  the 
woods  and  failed  to  return.  A  search  party  had  to  be  formed.  Through  the  help  of 
friendly  Indians  along  the  coast,  it  was  learned  young  John  had  been  found  by  one  of  the 
Nausets  and  was  in  the  hands  of  that  tribe.  Through  Squanto's  help,  the  Nauset  Chief, 
Aspinet,  understood  that  the  men  in  the  search  party  from  Plymouth  had  come  in  peaSe. 

The  colonists  gave  a  knife  to  the  Chief  and  to  the  Indian  who  had  found  the  boy.  They 
even  traded  beaver  skins  before  the  party  sailed  for  home.  Mrs.  Billington  went  on  to 
marry  Gregory  Armstrong.' 


Mrs.  Mary  Brewster  was  something  a  "mother"  to  the  group  of  young  matrons.  The  girls  were 
left  motherless  in  the  first  sickness.  She  shared  the  religious  faith  of  her  husband, 
and  cast  a  strong  moral  influence  upon  the  women  and  children.  She  was  only  57  when  she 
died  in  April,  1627,  after  several  years  of  illness.  Bradford  says  of  her  in  appreciation 
"Her  great  and  continual  labors  with  crosses  and  sorrows,  hastened  death  before  her  time." 
Mary's  husband,  William  acquired  a  large  library  of  over  400  books  including  64  Latin  texts, 
Mary's  last  years  were  no  doubt  spent  browing  among  these  treasurers. 


Elizabeth  Hopkins  died  in  1640.  At  the  time  of  her  funeral,  William  Bradford  came  to 
pay  his  respects  and  Miles  Standish  and  John  Alden  rode  into  town  from  Duxbury.  They 
sat  for  awhile  with  their  old  friend.  Stephen  wept  so.  They  had  not  forgotten  the 
great  days  when  together  with  those  courageous  women  they  carved  Plymouth  out  of  the 
wilderness . 
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The  first  Thanksgiving  - 

Which  brings  us  to  our  First  Thanksgiving. .. .After  the  first  year  of  hardship  and  toil, 
the  women  of  the  coloy,  which  at  this  point  consisted  of  four  married  women  and  five 
teenage  girls  decided  it  was  time  to  give  thanks  both  to  God  and  to  the  Indians  that  had 
been  so  good  to  them  -  to  show  them  how  to  plant,  what  to  plant,  and  how  to  prepare 
the  various  foods  for  eating.  Three  of  these  teenage  girls  being  the  sole  survivors  of 
their  respective  families.  They  must  have  been  extremely  industrious  and  efficient, 
and  they  must  have  worn  themselves  ragged,  trying  to  fill  a  hundred  and  forty  demanding 
stomachs  for  THREE  days.  (Yes,  the  first  Thanksgiving  lasted  three  days  -  complete  with 
contests  of  skill  and  strength)  Sufficient  tribute  has  never  been  paid  to  them  for 
making  these  festivities  a  success,  under  such  trying  conditions.  Indeed,  for  that  matter, 
even  the  success  of  the  Colony  rested  largely  in  their  more  capable  and  devoted  hands. 


-0- 
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Addendum 


London : 

MRS.  CHRISTOPHER  MARTIN 


.MRS.  ELIZABETHTHOPKINS : 


MRS.  WILLIAM  MULLINS 


MRS.  ROSE  STANDISH 


JJ£_MRS  .  ELLEN  PILLINGTON 


.) 


MRS.  JOHN  TURNER 
MRS.  ANNE  TILLE'/ 
MRS.  ALICE  RIGDALE 
MRS.  JAMES  CHILTON 
MRS.  EDWARD  FULLER 
MRS  SARAH  EATON 


From  Leydon: 

MRS.  MARY  ALLERTON 


MRS.  KATHERINE  CARVER 
MRS.  DOROTHY  BRADFORD 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  WINSLOW 
MRS.  SUSANA  JtfHITE 


MRS.  THOMAS  TINKER 


) 


Survivied  1st  winter 


Whole  Family  Died  first  year 
One  of  FOUR  survivors  -  1st  year 

Gave  Birth  at  Sea  to  Oceanus  -  Christened  on  board 
Died  1640 

Died  1st  winder 
Died  on  Board 


One  of  FOUR  survivors  -  1st  year 
Husband  was  hung  for  killing 

She  was  fined  and  placed  in  stocks  for  slander  &  whip 
Son  John  ran  away  and  found  with  the  Nauset  Indians 
M.  Gregory  Armstrong 


Whole  Family  died  -  1st  year 
Died  1st  Winter 

Whole  Family  died  -  1st  year 

Died  first  winter 

Died  1st  winter 

Died  1st  winter 

Gave  birth  during  storm  on  board  -  stillborn 
Died  Febr.  1621 

Died  1st  winter 

W.  of  William  -  Fell  overboard 

One  of  FOUR  women  to  survive  1st  winter 
"Mother  to  young  Matrons  Died  1627  age  57 
H.  haV^-  400-volumn^  library 

Died  1st  year 

one  of  FOUR  to  survive  1st  winter 
Gave  birth  to  Peregrine  on  board 
Left  a  widow 
Married  Edward  Winslow 
Died  1680 

Whole  family  died  1st  winter 


■ 
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■Misc.  Notes 


William  Bradford  was  the  second  governor  of  Plymouth  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
MAYFLOWER  adventure. 

The  contents  for  this  speech  is  written  from  a  program  given  to  the  Orange  County 
Colony,  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendents,  April  27,  1983  by  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Nelson  (Gene  l 

of  the  Pilgrims','  General  Society  of 


“And  -  quotes  from  "The  First  Thanksgiving 
Mayflower  Descendants . 


Tool  Museum 


Swift-Daley  House 


Eastham  Historical  Society 


This  post  (one  of  two  on  display)  felled  in  swampy  primeval 
forest  area  on  today's  North  Eas tham-South  Vellfleet  boundary. 

Hand  hewn  of  red  oak,  it  supported  plate  framing  Nauset- 
Eastham's  first  combination  Calvinist  Congregational  Meeting 
House  and  Fort  for  76  years  from  April  1644  to  April  1720. 

Structure  was  20'  square,  oak  framed,  cedar  log  walled,  steep 
peaked  thatched  roofed,  its  under  eaves  pierced  by  small  gun 
ports  enabling  musket  firing  from  within  should  Nauset  Indians 
attack,  during  King  Philip  War  1675-1676. 

It  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site  1676.  In  1695  a  steeple  and 
bell  were  added. 

Spring  1720  it  was  replaced  by  a  larger  meeting  house  on  Bridge 
Road,  nearer  to  Eastham' s  then  population  center. 

In  its  years  as  mid-Cape's  first  and  only  Meeting  House  between 
Yarmouth  and  Provincetown ,  this  post  echoed  the  voice  of  its 
first  reader,  Deacon  John  Doane.  (Brief  biography  of  John 
Doane  follows).  The  first  ordained  minister  was  the  Rev.  John 
Mayo  . buried  in  Yarmouth  1676. 

(Five  paragraphs  covering  biographical  details  of  successive 
clergymen  follow) 

Spring  1720,  Joseph  Cole-3  born  Eastham  1677,  died  at  Eastham 
1737,  bought  disused  Meeting  House  applying  its  framing  and 
boards  to  build  for  himself  and  wife  Marcy  (Hinckley)  and  son 
Joseph-4,  his  dwelling  on  today's  Canal  Road,  Orleans,  a  mile 
Southwest  of  its  original  site. 

f 

Brewster  born  David  Snow-5  (1739-1810)  Revolutionary/.Var  veteran 
married  1765  Mary  Cole-4  were  first  Snow  occupants  of  the 
"Old  Snow  House"  as  it  is  known  today. 

Resident  1897,  Alfred  Lawrence  Snow-9  (1877-1932)  reduced  his 
"Old  Snow  House"  from  a  full  cape  to  a  half  cape  as  exists  today, 
known  as  Orleans  oldest  dwelling. 

This  post  having  been  removed,  was  given  to  Alfred's  cousin 
Frederick  Warren  Snow-9  (1850-1940)  who  stored  it  in  his  Chelsea 
dwelling  from  1897  to  1940,  when  his  son  Albert  Elmer  Snow-10 
returned  it,  storing  in  his  Orleans  dwelling. 

Finding  no  application  therefor  during  his  ownership,  he  presented 
it  to  the  Eastham  Historical  Society  May  1969  for  posterity  to 
admire  or  brood  over. 


WJW 

9/11/94 


Signed 

Albert  E.  Snow 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


TOWN  OF  EASTHAM. 


Territory  of  the  Nausets. — Purchase  of  the  Lands. — Settlement  and  Incorporation  of 
Nauset.— The  Present  Town  of  Eastham. — Natural  Features. — Early  Settlers. — 
Growth  and  Progress. — Industries. — Civil  History. — Churches. — Burying  Places. — 
Schools. — Villages.— Biographical  Sketches. 

THE  territory  of  the  Nausets,  of  which  the  present  town  of  East¬ 
ham  forms  a  part,  was  familiar  to  the  Pilgrims,  and  its  lands 
had  been  favorably  considered  since  their  visit  in  November, 
1620,  when  exploring  the  Cape.  In  1622,  and  years  subsequent,  they 
resorted  to  this  territory  for  means  of  subsistence,  of  which  the  na¬ 
tives  had  a  surplus.  In  1640,  Mourt  says,  some  of  the  Pilgrims  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth, 
which  presented  the  seeming  impossibility  of  building  up  an  opulent 
capital,  and  they  naturally  turned  their  attention  to  Nauset,  from 
whence  had  been  furnished  ample  supplies.  At  this  time  the  pur¬ 
chasers  had  surrendered  to  the  court  the  lands  embodied  in  the  grant 
of  1629,  as  set  forth  in  Chapter  IV.,  and  in  1643  a  committee  of  seven, 
who  subsequently  became  the  first  settlers,  with  Governor  Bradford 
at  their  head,  repaired  to  this  territory  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  removing  the  entire  church  and  seat  of  government  from 
Plymouth  to  Nauset.  This  committee  reported,  as  also  had  one  that 
was  sent  in  1640,  that  Nauset  was  not  as  extensive  as  desired,  and  was 
also  too  remote  from  the  center  of  the  colony  to  be  a  suitable  location 
for  the- seat  of  government. 

The  church,  while  relinquishing  the  idea  of  removal  as  a  body,  re¬ 
solved  to  give  those  who  desired  liberty  to  remove  and  commence  a. 
new  plantation.  The  grant  obtained  was  as  follows:  “  The  Court  doth 
grant  unto  the  Church  of  New  Plymouth,  or  those  that  go  to  dwell  at 
Nauset,  all  the  tract  of  land  lying  between  sea  and  sea,  from  the  pur-  * 
chasers’  bounds  at  Namskaket  to  the  Herring  brook  at  Billingsgate, 
with  said  Herring  brook  and  all  the  meadows  on  both  sides  the  said 
brook  with  the  great  bass  pond  there,  and  all  the  meadows  and  islands 
lying  within  the  said  tract.”  This  grant  was  for  a  tract  of  land  about 
fifteen  miles  long,  extending  from  Pleasant  bay  northerly  to  the  south 
bounds  of  Truro,  bounded  east  by  the  ocean,  west  by  the  bay  and  the 
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reservation  of  the  purchasers,  since  comprising  the  towns  of  Harwich 
and  Brewster.  The  seven  mentioned  as  a  committee  settled  here  in 
April,  1644,  having  purchased  of  Mattaquason,  sachem  of  Monomoy- 
ick,  the  land  at  Namskaket,  Pochet,  and  all  lands  extending  north¬ 
ward  to  the  territory  belonging  to  the  sachem  George,  the  successor 
of  Aspinet,  except  Pochet  island,  which  the  sachem  reserved;  and  of 
George  they  purchased  all  the  land  belonging  to  him,  extending  still 
further  northward.  The  indians  reserved  a  small  neck  lying  by  the 
harbor  on  the  east  side  of  the  tract,  which  neck  the  settlers  promised 
,to  fence  that  the  natives  might  have  a  separate  corn  field;  and  the 
privilege  was  also  granted  them  for  digging  shellfish  in  the  cove  and 
that  they  should  have  a  share  of  the  blubber  of  the  whales  driven 
ashore,  their  proportion  of  the  latter  to  be  determined  by  the  English. 

This  territory  is  now  substantially  embodied  in  the  towns  of  Or¬ 
leans,  Eastham  and  Wellfleet.  The  settlement  of  the  plantation  began 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Prence,  Edward  Bangs,  John  Smalley,  John  Doane, 


Nicholas  Snow,  Richard  Higgins  and  Josias  Cook,  who,  with  their 


respective  families,  constituted  a  colony  of  forty-nine  persons.  Tri 


1646_the  entire  tract  received  from  the  court  an  incorporation  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “  June  2d,  Nauset  is  granted  to  be  a  township,  and  to  have  all 
the  privileges  of  a  township  as  other  towns  within  the  government 
have  "  Town  officers  were  elected  and  in  1647  the  first  deputy  from 
Nauset  appeared  at  general  court.  In  1651  it  was  ordered  by  the 
court  “  that  the  town  of  Nauset  be  henceforth  called  and  known  as 
Eastham;”  which  name  the  entire  territory  bore  until  the  erection  of 
Wellfleet  in  1763  and  Orleans  in  1797;  and  which  name  the  central 
portion  of  the  original  purchase  still  bears.  In  the  dismemberment 
of  old  Eastham  the  retention  of  the  name  to  the  middle  portion  was 
post  appropriate,  for  here  the  first  settlement  of  the  tract  was  made 
by  white  men,  and  here  for  more  than  150  years,  before  its  present 
limits  were  defined,  was  the  seat  of  the  town  government.  The  old 
training  ground  is  still  pointed  out,  southwest  of  the  present  Eastham 


depot. 


present  town  six  miles  in  length  by  three  in 


The  territory  of 


width,  has  Wellfleet  on  the  north,  the  ocean  on  the  east,  Orleans  on 
the  south  and  Cape  Cod  bay'-  on  the  west.  Its  surface  as  a  whole  is  a 
continuous  plain,  with  undulations  of  hills  and  valleys,  the  seashore 
on  the  east  containing  sand  bluffs  of  considerable  height.  The 
Indian  name,  Nauset,  still  designates  the  northeastern  portion;  Silver 
Spring  was  the  former  name  of  North  Eastham;  the  central  portion 
north  of  the  ponds  has  been  known  as  Half-way  ponds,  and  to  that 
portion  south  of  the  ponds  the  term  Great  neck  is  still  applied.  A 
small  harbor  is  on  the  southeast,  one  branch  extending  northerly 
inside  of  the  beach  and  the  other  terminating  in  the  Town  cove. 
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The  surface  and  soil  of  the  town  have  been,  and  still  are,  bettef 
than  would  be  supposed  by  the  casual  observer.  Successive  crops  of 
wheat,  corn  and  other  grains  are  produced,  furnishing  a  large  amount 
for  export.  The  sandy  tract  between  Great  pond  and  Town  cove,  now 
planted  to  pines,  was  once  fertile  farming  land. 

Several  fresh-water  ponds  dot  the  surface,  around  which  the  soil  it  ( 
alluvial.  The  largest  of  these,  Great  pond,  embraces  112  acres;  Long 
pond,  east  of  that,  covers  39  acres;  Meeting-house  pond,  north  of  tlMj| 
center,  contains  17;  Herring  pond,  south  of  Great  pond,  has  45  acre#, 
and  others  of  less  magnitude  swell  the  aggregate  pond  surface  ?0:§ 
more  than  225  acres.  One  salt  pond  in  the  southeast  partis  connected  0 
with  the  harbor. 

A  tract  of  oaks  and  pines  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  constitute# 
the  principal  wood  land,  although  tracts  elsewhere  about  the  town  aie 
being  planted  with  trees.  Along  the  west  shore,  from  the  Orleans  liner 
to  the  bounds  of  Wellfleet,  stretches  a  sandy  flat  nearly  a  mile  wid#! 
and  quite  dry  at  low  water,  along  which  are  evidences  of  a  once  larger^ 
growth  of  timber  than  now  is  found  anywhere  on  the  Cape.  Great 
Meadow  river  empties  into  the  bay  on  this  side,  and  just  south  is  Boat  - 
Meadow  river,  with  its  marsh  extending  nearly  to  Town  cove.  It  ia 
said  that  high  tides  have  flowed  across  here  from  bay  to  ocean.  Some 
inconsiderable  brooks  are  found  that  connect  with  the  waters  of  the 
bay  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  of  which  the  largest  are  Grape  ' 
Swamp  brook,  Snow’s,  Cook’s  and  Indian  brook,  in  part  the  boundary 
between  this  town  and  Wellfleet. 

Billingsgate  point  is  on  the  extreme  northwest  point  of  the  town, 
ship,  on  an  island  three  miles  from  the  main  land,  with  which  it  would 
seem  to  have  once  been  connected.  In  1822  a  lighthouse  for  the  benefit 
of  Wellfleet  harbor  was  erected  here;  but  subsequently  the  washing 
away  of  the  remaining  beach  compelled  the  removal  of  the  lighthouse 
to  a  larger  island  north,  and  the  lighthouse  is  now  just  within  the 
bounds  of  Wellfleet. 

In  the  south  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Eastham  six  of  the  orig* 
inal  settlers  of  Nauset  erected  their  first  dwellings,  Nicholas  Snow, of 
those  mentioned,  having  located  on  Skaket,  now  in  Orleans.  Mr. 
Prence  had  two  hundred  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land,  which  is  still 
pointed  out  as  his  home  farm,  also  the  site  where  grew  the  first  pear 
tree  planted  in  Old  Eastham.  John  Doane  occupied  two  hundred  acres 
north  of  the  harbor,  which  farm  is  also  pointed  out  by  the  descend¬ 
ants,  and  the  other  settlers  were  each  located  on  the  same  number  of 
acres  to  the  westward.  They  were  joined  by  others  from  Plymouth 
and  from  the  older  settlements  on  the  Cape,  and  ten  years  subsequent 
to  its  incorporation  as  Eastham  we  find  the  old  town  contained  these 
heads  of  families:  Henry  Atkins,  Stephen  Atwood,  Richard  Booshop, 
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Daniel  Cole,  George  Crisp,  Job  Cole,  John  Freeman,  Richard  Higgins, 
Giles  Hopkins,  Richard  Knowles,  John  Mayo,  Nathaniel  Mayo,  Wil¬ 
liam  Myrick,  Thomas  Paine,  Thomas  Roberts,  Ralph  Smith,  Joseph 
Roberts,  Mark  Snow,  Jonathan  Sparrow,  William  Twining,  Rt.  Wexam, 
Thomas  Williams  and  John  Young. 

Still  later  other  settlers  were:  Thomas  Crosby,  Samuel  Freeman, 
Joseph  Harding,  George  Godfrey,  George  Brown,  Lieutenant  John 
Cole,  John  Smith,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Jonathan  Cobb,  William  Walker, 
Jonathan  Higgins,  Eldad  Atwood,  Benjamin  Higgins,  John  Knowles, 
Thomas  Newcomb,  Joseph  Collins,  Jonathan  Linnell,  Isaac  Pepper, 
John  Withered,  William  Dyer,  George  Ward,  John  Herd,  Moses 
Hatch,  George  Herd,  William  Nickerson,  Samuel  Horton  and  Samuel 
Rich.  These  had  settled  around  the  Town  cove  prior  to  1684,  mostly 
north  and  west. 

The  claims  of  the  Indians  were  not  fully  adjusted  until  1666,  when 
they  were  placed  more  by  themselves  at  Potanumaquut,  that  the  plan¬ 
tation  might  not  be  wholly  surrounded  by  these  native  residents.  The 
cloud  of  King  Philip’s  war  hung  over  the  plantation,  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  settlers.  Eastham  also  fur¬ 
nished  men  in  this  war,  and  provided  for  home  protection  by  organ¬ 
izing  military  companies.  Samuel  Atkins  and  John  Knowles,  of  the 
eighteen  who  went  out  in  1675,  being  slain. 

The  town  joined  with  others  in  an  affirmative  vote  for  a  new  char¬ 
ter  in  1691,  and  to  pay  for  their  share  of  the  expenses  mortgaged  to 
John  Freeman  two  islands  at  Billingsgate.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  at  this  time  were  in  straitened  circumstances  from  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  fishing  and  agricultural  interests,  consequent  upon  the 
war  and  the  ceaseless  vigilance  required  for  the  safety  of  their  homes. 
In  1695  this  depression  was  ameliorated  and  the  affairs  of  a  growing 
community  continued.  John  Doane,  jr.,  built  the  stocks  and  whipping 
post  near  the  church,  more  land  was  laid  out  and  the  church  enlarged. 
The  people  were  able,  and  soon  after  1700  each  widow  in  the  town 
was  voted  four  acres  of  land. 

In  1720  a  road  forty  feet  wide  was  laid  out  from  Harwich  to  Truro, 
which  in  part  is  known  as  the  county  road,  from  which  during  the 
succeeding  thirty  years  many  others  were  laid.  In  1765  the  bounds 
between  Eastham  and  Wellfleet  were  marked  as  follows:  “Beginning 
at  a  white-oak  tree  at  the  head  of  Indian  brook  marked  E.  W.,  thence 
due  east  by  marked  trees  to  a  marked  pine,  thence  east  to  the  sea; 
then  from  the  first-mentioned  point  at  the  head  of  the  brook,  westerly 
as  the  brook  runs  to  a  stake  on  the  beach  at  the  mouth  of  said  brook, 
crossing  the  end  of  Billingsgate  point  to  the  bay.” 

When  Orleans  had  been  incorporated  the  population  of  Eastham 
was  reduced  to  840;  but  the  town  was  not  retarded  in  its  growth  and 
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1731,  Edward  Knowles;  1741,  Samuel  Freeman;  1759,  Jabez  Snow; 
1775,  Gideon  Baty;  1780,  Richard  Knowles;  1783,  Isaac  Pepper;  1786, 
Samuel  Higgins;  1791,  Isaac  Sparrow:  1794,  Elijah  Knowles;  1797, 
Benjamin  Clark;  1805,  Ebenezer  Paine;  1825,  George  Clark;  1831, 
Joshua  Paine.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  offices  of  clerk  and  treasurer 
had  practically  been  one  since  1793,  and  in  1837  they  were  actually 
united,  since  which  time  the  duties  of  treasurer  have  devolved  upon 
the  men  noticed  in  the  above  list  of  clerks  of  the  town. 

Churches. — The  Congregational  Society,  the  first  in  Eastham, 
was  transferred  from  Plymouth  in  1644.  As  soon  as  possible  a  meet¬ 
ing  house,  twenty  feet  square,  was  erected  near  the  Town  cove,  ad¬ 
joining  the  first  and  now  unused  burial  place.  John  Mayo,  in  1646, 
took  charge  of  the  church  for  a  few  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  1655 
by  Thomas  Crosby,  who  was  “  hired  to  conduct  public  service  on  the 
Lord’s  Day.”  He  was  succeeded  in  1672,  after  a  few  months  without 
a  pastor,  by  Samuel  Treat,  who,  learning  the  Nauset  language, 
preached  also  to  the  Indians.  He  continued  a  faithful  pastor  until 
1715 — a  period  of  forty-three  years.  During  this  period  a  new  and 
better  meeting  house  was  needed,  and  in  1676  Dea.  Samuel  Freeman, 
Lieutenant  Sparrow,  John  Doane  and  Thomas  Paine  were  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  erection  of  a  new  house  near  the  old  burying  ground. 
In  1695  a  steeple  with  a  bell  was  added,  which  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  in  his 
history,  says  was  the  first,  as  well  as  last,  church  bell  in  the  town,  but 
the  oldest  residents  do  not  claim  to  have  any  traditions  that  confirm 
the  assertion.  This  meeting  house  was  enlarged  in  1700,  the  appro¬ 
priation  being  .£180,  to  add  fifteen  feet,  which  made  the  house  square. 

In  1713  the  meeting  house  was  repaired  by  the  committee,  Captain 
Samuel  Freeman  and  Samuel  Mayo.  In  1714  Mr.  Nehemiah  Hobart 
was  hired  to  teach  the  school  and  to  assist  Mr.  Treat  in  the  pulpit. 
Mr.  Treat  died  in  1717.  Mr.  Lord  preached  a  few  weeks,  but  went  to 
Chatham,  when  Rev.  Samuel  Osborn  was  called.  In  1718  the  South 
parish  meeting  house  was  erected,  to  which  Mr.  Osborn  moved.  The 
old  church  was  occupied  until  a  new  one  was  erected  in  1720,  the  site 
being  changed  to  near  the  second  burial  place  of  this  society. 
Through  their  agent,  Isaac  Pepper,  the  society  procured  the  services 
of  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  who  filled  the  pulpit  until  1746 — twenty-six 
years.  After  Mr.  Webb’s  decease  Rev.  Edward  Cheeverwas  installed 
in  1751,  and  continued  until  his  death  in  1794.  Rev.  Philander  Shaw, 
who  was  ordained  in  1795,  served  forty-two  years — until  1838. 

In  1830  a  new  meeting  house  was  completed  in  a  more  eligible 
situation,  one  and  a  half  miles  north.  Stillman  Pratt  preached  in  1839, 
and  in  November  of  the  same  year  Daniel  H.  Babcock  was  ordained, 
but  was  dismissed  the  next  year.  Solomon  Hardy  supplied  for  two 
years,  and  in  1842  Rev.  Enoch  Pratt  was  called.  Edward  W.  Noble 
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preached  from  1846  to  1849,  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  H.  Wells  and 
Stephen  Bailey  for  two  years.  In  1851  Rev.  Ebenezer  Chase,  the  last 
minister  of  the  society,  assumed  the  pastorate  and  remained  until 
1859. 

Rev.  Mr.  Shaw  in  1802  made  the  record  that  “  the  people  of  Eastham 
are  happily  united  in  the  same  mode  of  religious  worship  as  in  the 
days  of  their  fathers,  there  being  not  an  individual  in  town  that 
does  not  belong  to  the  Congregational  Society;  ”  but  his  statement 
long  ago  was  inapplicable,  for,  after  a  short  term  of  disuse,  the  edifice 
was  sold  in  1864  for  secular  purposes,  the  greater  part  being  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  residence  of  John  A.  Clark. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  here  in  1820.  It 
then  belonged  to  the  Wellfleet  charge,  the  pulpit  being  supplied  by 
Rev.  E.  Wiley.  In  1821  a  meeting  house  was  erected,  and  Rev.  Edward 
Hide  of  the  same  circuit  supplied  the  desk.  Rev.  L.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Perry  preached  through  1822,  and  in  1823  the  church  was  made  a  sep¬ 
arate  charge,  with  Rev.  Nathan  Paine  pastor.  At  this  time  the  mem¬ 
bership  was  one  hundred.  The  successive  pastors  have  been:  In  1825, 
Rev.  E.  K.  Avery;  1826,  Benjamin  Keath;  1828,  Frederick  Upham; 
1829,  Joel  Steele;  1831,  H.  Brownson;  1833,  Lemuel  Harlow;  1834,  T. 
W.  Brown;  1836,  Warren  Emerson;  1838,  Thomas  Ely;  1839,  Josiah 
Pitch;  1841,  E.  W.  Jackson;  1842,  O.  Robbins;  1844,  Henry  Smith;1840, 
Joseph  McReading;  1847,  Samuel  Fox;  1848,  Dixon  Stebbins;  1850, 
William  Leonard;  1852,  Anthony  Palmer;  1853,  Thomas  D.  Blake; 
1854,  William  H.  Stetson;  1855,  George  Burnham;  1857,  Abel  Alton; 
1859,  Edward  Hinckley;  1861,  B.  K.  Bosworth;  1863,  C.  Hammond; 
1865,  Benjamin  L.  Sayer;  1867,  Francis  A.  Loomis;  1868,  John  L.  Fish; 
1870,  Lawton  Cady;  1871,  George  S.  Macomber;  1872,  Eben  Tirrell,  jr.; 
1874,  John  Cooper;  1875,  John  S.  Fish;  1877,  Charles  N.  Hinckley;  1879, 
Philo  Hawks;  1881,  Frank  Bowler;  1883,  S.  F.  Harriman;  1885,  Martin 
S.  Braley;  1888,  Samuel  Fox.  The  bell,  which  was  presented  by  Moses 
Wiley  some  twelve  years  ago,  is  the  only  church  bell  in  the  town.  The 
present  edifice  was  dedicated  November  28,  1851. 

Early  in  1889  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  Universalist  Society 
in  Eastham.  On  the  12th  of  August  twenty-three  members  made 
John  E.  Ryder  their  president,  and  organized  the  First  Universalist 
Parish  of  Eastham.  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  of  Orleans,  held  services  in 
the  town  hall  during  the  summer,  and  in  August  a  Sunday  school  of 
thirty-three  pupils,  with  six  teachers, appointed  Luther  B.  Smith  their 
first  superintendent.  Measures  for  erecting  a  place  of  worship  were 
considered,  Captain  Edward  Penniman  heading  a  subscription  list  for 
the  necessary  funds  and  taking  untiring  interest  in  the  completion  of 
the  edifice.  A  site  was  donated  by  W.  E.  Nickerson,  on  which  a  pretty 
church,  forty  by  fifty  feet,  was  built,  and  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
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January,  1890,  it  was  dedicated.  The  membership  of  the  society  num¬ 
bered  forty-nine  at  that  time.  I.  F.  Crosby  of  Brewster,  John  Ken- 
rick  of  Orleans,  and  others  not  residents  of  the  town,  gave  cordial 
support  to  the  movement,  the  result  of  which  is  a  credit  to  the  town 
of  Eastham.  The  pastor  in  charge  is  Rev.  Donald  Fraser. 

Burying  Places.— The  town  has  four  places  of  burial,  of  which 
the  oldest — now  more  than  240  years  old — is  that  laid  out  north  of 
Town  cove  by  the  side  of  the  first  meeting  house,  and  is  not  used. 
Two  churches  were  erected  near  the  old  ground,  and  when  the  third 
was  built  another  ground  was  laid  out  near  it,  and  is  the  second  one 
of  the  town.  The  Methodists  next  had  one  laid  out  by  their  meeting 
house— the  third  burial  place  of  the  town;  and  when  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  built  their  last  meeting  house  a  fourth — the  third  for  this 
society — was  opened.  These  are  all  under  the  care  of  the  town. 

Schools. — No  mention  of  a  school  is  made  in  the  records  of  Old 
Eastham  until  1666,  when  Jonathan  Sparrow  was  hired  to  teach  a 
school,  for  which  a  small  appropriation  was  made  by  the  town,  to 
teach  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic.  In  1700  some  ad¬ 
vancement  had  been  made,  but  there  was  yet  only  one  school  for  the 
entire  town.  That  year  the  town  agreed  to  pay  ten  pence  per  week  for 
each  child,  and  the  people  north  of  the  Town  cove  could  have  a  sep¬ 
arate  school  if  the  people  who  wished  it  would  pay  the  master.  In 
1713  the  Town  cove  was  made  the  dividing  line  between  two  schools, 
and  from  neither  side  of  this  line  should  the  scholars  attend  the  other. 
The  school  was  to  be  located  in  a  convenient  place  on  the  north  side 
of  the  cove,  being  in  the  present  territory  of  Eastham,  and  Peter 
Barnes  was  hired  to  teach.  In  1714  Nehemiah  Hobart  was  the  mas¬ 
ter,  with  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  extra  for  assisting  Mr.  Treat  in  the 
ministry. 

The  increase  in  population  rendered  two  schools  necessary  in  1749, 
each  having  within  its  jurisdiction  about  one  hundred  families,  and  a 
committee  for  each  was  appointed.  These  two  schools  received  more 
liberal  support  from  the  town  funds,  for  in  1762  the  schools  were  re¬ 
moved  from  private  houses  to  school  houses.  In  1785  a  grammar 
school  was  organized,  and  the  following  year  a  still  better  division  of 
the  two  districts  was  effected. 

After  Orleans  was  erected,  there  were  only  two  districts  remain¬ 
ing  in  Eastham;  but  .in  1800  another  was  created  and  a  school  house 
erected.  In  1804  the  town  needed  another  district,  and  the  four  now 
had  $120  for  their  yearly  support.  The  increase  in  settlers  and  schol¬ 
ars  was  now  more  rapid  than  in  last  century,  and  adding  the  fifth  dis¬ 
trict  only  accommodated  the  scholars  of  the  town  for  a  few  years.  In 
1834  the  town  was  divided  into  six  districts,  and  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  appropriated  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  In  1844  these 
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It  has  quite  recently  been  determined  how  the  land 
was  divided  among  the  original  purchasers  of  Nauset.  At 
right  angles  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  eastern  bound 
of  (old)  Yarmouth  and  Race  Point  in  Provincetown,  seven 
equal  parcels  were  marked  off  and  granted  to  owners 
named  Cook,  Smalley,  Higgins,  Doane,  Bangs,  Prence, 
and  Snow.  The  description  of  the  entire  area,  including 
the  seven  parcels,  reads  as  follows: 


The  court  doth  grant  unto  the  church 
of  New  Plymouth/ or  those  who  go  to 
dwell  at  NauseO  all  the  tract  of  land 
lying  between  sea  and  sea,  from  the 
purchasers'  bounds  at  Namskaket  to 
the  herring  brook  at  Billingsgate,  with 
said  herring  brook,  and  all  the 
meadows  on  both  sides  of  said  brook, 
with  the  great  Bass  pond  there,  and  all 
the  meadows  and  islands  lying  within 
said  tract.  _  ; 

—March,  1645 
(Plymouth  Records)' 

The  area  was  to  become  Eastham,  one  of  the  four 
original  towns  on  Cape  Cod.  It  covered  an  area  roughly 
fifteen  miles  long  across  the  Cape  from  Rock  Harbor  and 
Pochet  on  the  south  to  Billingsgate  in  what  is  now 
Wellfleet.  Eastham's  history,  like  Plymouth's  before  it, 
featured  subdivision,  and  the  town  is  now  far  smaller  than 
its  original  Emits.  North  portions  and  the  south  parish 
separated  over  the  years,  and  new  towns  emerged: 
Wellfleet  and  Orleans. 

Nicholas  Snow's  original  grant  was  the  southernmost, 
and  extended  from  bay  to  ocean  across  what  is  now  the 
center  of  Orleans.  The  Snow  grant  included  a  good  por- 
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But  there  were  changes.  Within  three  decades 
of  settlement  the  town  was  alarmed  at  the 
scarcity  of  wood.  By  1680,  town  laws  were 
issued  in  attempts  to  control  overgrazing  and 
overcutting.  But  by  1850  the  Eastham  forests 
had  become  the  Eastham  plains.  Only  at  Fort 
Hill  was  there  any  semblance  of  soil.  Farming 
continued  here  until  the  1940's,  and  now  a 
forest  creeps  in.  But  the  fallow  fields  are 
still  kept  open,  as  a  reminder  of  those 
yesterdays. 


First  Contact 


“ ...  we  found  the  place  eery  spacious,  being 
perhaps  three  or  four  leagues  in  circuit, 
entirely  surrounded  by  little  houses,  around 
each  one  of  which  there  was  as  much  land  as 
the  occupant  needed  for  his  support .  .  . 

There  were  also  several  fields  entirely 
uncultioated,  the  land  being  allowed  to 
remain  fallow  .  .  .  their  cabins  are  round,  and 
covered  with  heavy  thatch  made  of  reeds  .  .  .” 

Samuel  de  Champlain 
Map  maker  to  Sieur  de  Monts 
July  20,  1605 


Before  this  was  New  England,  it  was  New  France. 
Sieur  de  Monts,  Governor  of  New  France, 
possessed  a  grant  for  fur  trading,  but  his  attempt 
to  settle  at  St.  Croix  (New  Brunswick) 
proved  disastrous.  The  explorer  sailed  south 
the  following  year  in  search  of  a  better  site, 
and  in  doing  so  he  briefly  entered  this  bay 
of  the  Nausets. 

It  was  a  provident  world.  The  soil  supported 
cultivated  crops,  fresh  water  was  at  hand,  and 
if  one  knew  how,  the  bay  yielded  a  rich  harvest. 
The  Nausets  reaped  this  concentration  of 
energy,  and  over  the  years  used  it  to  build 
fheir  extensive  settlement.  It  was  not  to 
continue. 


“Old  men  say  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
farmers  to  plow  up  most  regularly  all  those 
fields  which  had  been  already  cleared  by  the 
natives,  for  .  .  .  at  these  places  the  most 
thrifty  vegetables  in  the  fields  were  those 
growing  in  the  dark  earth  and  scattered 
shell-heaps.  But  by  this  practice  the  most 
lasting  monuments  of  the  Indians  have  been 
erased,  their  graves  leveled,  their  shell 
heaps  scattered,  and  their  weapons  and 
implements  of  stone  plowed  under  or  picked  up 
and  removed.” 

Henry  Chase 

Smithsonian  Institution  Annual  Report 
1883 


E&stham  Settlement 

It  was  the  good  soil  that  in  1644  drew  the 
first  Plymouth  colonists  to  Nauset.  But 
though  the  soil  was  promising,  the  land  was 
mostly  forested. 

It  was  also  a  place  of  shaky  security.  So  to 
protect  against  invasion  a  "brest  worke  with 
flankers"  was  ordered  built  during  the  Dutch- 
English  conflict  of  1653  (whether  it  was  built 
or  not  is  unknown).  To  protect  against  the 
"numerous  wild  beasts,"  a  reward  of  twenty 
shillings  was  offered  in  1686  for  each  wolf 
head — ten  in  silver,  ten  in  corn.  And  to 
further  protect  the  enlarging  farms,  each 
unmarried  man  was  ordered  in  1695  to  kill  six 
blackbirds  or  three  crows  while  he  remained 
single. 

Gradually,  Fort  Hill  was  converted  to 
agricultural  use.  There  were  corn,  rye, 
pasture  and  hay  fields.  There  were  orchards 
and  vegetable  gardens.  There  were  cattle, 
cows  and  goats — and  sheep  famed  for  the 
quality  of  their  wool. 

Few  objects  in  this  pre-petroleum  age  were 
not  used  as  resources.  Salt  hay  was  harvested 
from  the  marsh  with  floating  barges;  the 
Atlantic  white  cedar  swamp  south  of  Fort  Hill 
and  the  red  maple  swamp  were  cleared  of  trees; 
and  as  local  wood  disappeared,  an  Irish-born 
minister  taught  residents  how  to  dry  and  burn 
peat.  Even  the  salt  of  the  sea  was  gathered — 
first  by  boiling  (a  costly,  wood-consuming 
practice),  and  then  by  solar  evaporation. 

This  activity  grew  until  in  1830  salt  vats 
dotted  the  water's  edge  of  Nauset  Marsh.  And 
for  a  while  the  clacking  of  their  wooden 
pumps  was  as  familiar  as  the  cry  of  gulls. 
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Are  there  "Wash-Ashores"  among  our 
church  family  who  know,  or  perhaps 
suspect,  that  seme  of  the  sand  in 
our  shoes  might  have  been  picked 
up  as  long  ago  as  1646  when  our 
church  was  established  in  Nauset? 
Might  the  "roots"  of  your  family 
tree  carry  the  name  or  one  or  more 
of  the  "Old  Comers"  -  the  seven 
founding  families?  (1)  Or  perhaps 
from  the  list  of  "Other  Settlers" 

(2)  ...  Or  the  "Second  Comers" 

(3) 


( 1 )  Thomas  Prince ,  Nicholas 
Snow,  Richard  Higgins,  Deacon  John 
Doane,  Josiah  Cooke,  John  Smalley 
(or  Small),  Edward  Bangs 

(2)  Stephen  Hopkins,  Lt.  John 
Cole 7  Mr.  Freeman,  William  Walker, 
Jonathan  Higgins,  Richard  Knowles, 
Thomas  Newcomb,  Thomas  Paine 

(3)  Rogers,  Twining,  Atkins, 

Young,  Atwood,  Collins,  Linnell, 
Pepper,  Nickerson,  Hurd,  Norton. 


Actually,  these  are  rhetorical 
questions  since  we  already  know 
that  there  are  quite  a  few  "yes" 
answers  cut  there!  (In  fact,  one 
amongst  us  has  documented  his 
roots-  in  six  of  the  seven  fami¬ 
lies!  ) 
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Also  within  our  church  family  are 
two  who  have  already  agreed  to  of¬ 
fer  their  savvy  to  help  those  of 
us  who  might  like  to  check  out 
whether  cur  own  "tree"  has  roots 
in  Nauset 's  sand.  If  you  will 
call  Charlotte  Leach  (255-5137)  it 
will  help  the  350th  Anniversary 
Committee  to  organize  such  u 
project. 
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Ceremony  Celebrates  Original  Families 


EASTHAM  —  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  seven  Pilgrim 
families  settled  in  what  is  now 
Eastham. 

The  names  of  the  seven  fami¬ 
nes  are  still  familiar  here  on  Cape 
Cod:  Bangs,  Cook,  Doane, 
Higgins,  Prence,  Small  and  Snow. 

In  celebration  of  the  families, 
the  Doane  Family  Association 
will  be  hosting  a  small  ceremony 
at  the  Doane  plot,  located  off  of 
Doane  Road,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  1. 
No  time  has  yet  been  set  for  the 


event. 

“Basically  what  we’re  going  to 
do  is  place  a  small  stone  and  a 
bronze  marker  in  Eastham  to 
honor  the  seven  families  that 
came  over  in  1644,”  said  James 
Thomas  Doane,  who  is  organizing 
the  event. 

Also,  Selectman  Donald 
Sparrow  will  be  giving  a  talk  on 
growing  up  in  Eastham,  he  said. 

Mr.  Doane  said  he  is  interested 
in  having  any  other  descendants 
of  the  seven  original  families  par¬ 


ticipate  as  well. 

“I  don’t  know  what  the  size  of 
this  thing  is  going  to  be  like,”  Mr. 
Doane  said  adding  that  there  like¬ 
ly  be  some  kind  of  reception  after 
the  dedication. 

Anyone  interested  in  attending 
or  participating  in  the  350th 
anniversary  celebration  should 
write  the  Doane  Family 
Association,  New  England 
Chapter,  C/O  James  Thomas 
Doane,  228  Brook  Road,  Milton, 
MA  02186. 


Genealogical  conference 
to  be  held  in  Falmouth  \ 


By  JOYCE  STARR 

STAFF  WRITER 

ORTH  FALMOUTH  -  Ren¬ 
ewed  interest  in  tracing  fam¬ 
ily  roots  is  turning  some 
people’s  eyes  toward  Cape 
Cod  and  other  parts  of  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  for  information  about 
their  ancestors. 

Helping  in  their  search  are  such 
events  as  the  upcoming  Cape  Cod  Ge¬ 
nealogical  Conference,  which  will  be 
held  May  6-7  at  the  Sea  Crest  Ocean- 
front  Resort  and  Conference  Center, 
350  Quaker  Road,  North  Falmouth. 
The  conference  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  Falmouth  Genealogical  Society  in 
celebration  of  its  10th  anniversary. 

Its  36  seminars  are  geared  to  both  be¬ 
ginning  genealogists  and  seasoned 
professionals,  covering  a  broad  range 
of  topics  such  as  early  history,  promi¬ 


nent  families,  early  entrepreneurs  and 
how  to  use  computers  in  genealogical 
research. 

B.  Judith  Fenner,  president  of  the 
Falmouth  organization,  said  some  of 
the  speakers  will  discuss  Portuguese, 
Cape  Verdean,  American  Indian  and 
other  ethnic  research  in  addition  to 
English  research.  Fenner  herself  will 
give  two  seminars  on  getting  started  in 
geneaology. 

About  25  vendors  will  sell  books, 
forms  and  other  genealogy-related  ma¬ 
terials,  including  a  new  publication  of 
the  Falmouth  Genealogical  Society: 
“Historical  &  Genealogical  Atlas  & 
Guide  to  Barnstable  Co.  (Cape  Cod),” 
by  Marjorie  H.  Gibson. 

For  reservations  received  before 
Thursday,  the  conference  fee  is  $68, 
and  special  room  rates  are  being  of¬ 
fered.  More  information  is  available  by 
calling  548-2769  or  775-0164. 
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T  is  for  Treat 


" .  . .  God  himself  shall  he  the  principal  agent 
of  thy  misery.  He  is  that  consuming  fire; 
his  breath  is  the  belloics,  which  blows  up  the 
flame  of  hell  forever;  he  is  the  devouring 
fire,  the  everlasting  burning .  . 


Rev.  Samuel  Treat 
1648-1717 


The  church  and  state  were  joined  as  one  in  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  and  so  it  was  that  in  1672 
the  Town  of  Eastham  invited  Samuel  Treat  to 
serve  them  as  minister.  In  return  for  his 
services  Reverend  Treat  received  £50  a  year, 
"sufficient  wood"  at  this  door,  and  the  "oyle" 
or  part  of  every  whale  cast  ashore.  Numerous 


^  parcels  of  land  were  also  his,  including  the 
^  twenty  acres  of  Fort  Hill  land  whose  northwest 
vm  o  bound  is  still  marked  by  a  stone  inscribed 
^  with  "T."  Here  a  house  was  built  for  the 
town's  first  resident  minister  and  family, 
and  this  Calvinist  began  his  legendary  45  years 
of  service. 

He  did  much,  including  missionary  work  among 
)  the  Nauset  Indians  who  venerated  him,  but  his 
preaching  was  proverbial.  It  was  long,  loud, 
and  harsh,  and  compared  with  the  howling  winds 
of  Nauset. 

Still,  church  attendance  was  a  part  of  life 
for  everyone  in  town,  stipulated  by  Plymouth 
Colony  law.  Those  who  "slothfully  doe  lurke 
att  home"  were  sought  and  reported.  Those 
"without  dores  at  the  meeting  house  on  the 
Lords  daies"  were  set  in  stocks.  Those  who 
smoked  tobacco  within  two  miles  of  church  on 
Sunday  were  fined  twelve  pence.  And  those 
who  "denied  the  scriptures"  received  the 
corrective  benefit  of  bodily  punishment.  The 
meeting  house  was  not  a  place  to  avoid. 


■J 
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Missing  Treat  Marker 
Unearthed  In  Closet 
At  National  Seashore 


By  Ken  Seaman 

A  direct  descendant  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Treat,  Eastham’s 
first  minister,  was  traipsing 
around  Fort  Hill  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  where  his  house  used  to 
stand. 

She  was  armed  with  the 
Fort  Hill  Trail  Guide  and  was 
looking  for  the  1  1/2  foot 
high  Treat  property  marker. 
Her  search,  however,  was  in 
vain.  The  marker  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  and  the 
descendant  wanted  answers. 

Obviously,  the  Rev.  Treat 
vvas  a  significant  historical 
figure. 

“He  did  much,  including 
missionary  work  among  the 
Nauset  Indians  who  venerat¬ 
ed  him,  but  his  preaching  was 
proverbial.  It  was  long,  loud 
and  harsh,  and  compared 
with  the  howling  winds  of 
Nauset,”  the  trail  guide  notes 
in  describing  the  Reverend. 

Soon  after  moving  to 
Eastham  in  1672  he  took  pos¬ 
session  of  a  20-acre  plot  on 
Fort  Hill.  He  marked  the 
northwest  boundary  with  the 
so  called  “Treat  Marker.” 

But  where  is  the  famous 
marker  now? 

The  answer,  according  to 


officials  at  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore,  is  in  a 
storage  closest  at  the  Salt 
Pond  Visitors  Center.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  there  for  about  a 
year,  according  to  curator 
Hope  Morrill. 

“Someone  had  tried  to 
move  it  and  it  had  come 
loose,”  explained  Ms. 
Morrill. 

So  why  wasn’t  it  fixed  and 
put  back?  The  reason  actually 
is  quite  simple.  She  suspects 
that  the  marker  was  in  the 
wrong  place. 

“We  want  to  put  it  back  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  we  also 
want  to  make  sure  it  goes  in 
the  right  place,”  Ms.  Morrill 
said. 

That’s  easier  said  then 
done,  as  anyone  who  has  ever 
conducted  research  at  the 
Barnstable  Registry  of  Deeds 
knows. 

But  in  the  upcoming  days, 
Ms.  Morrill  said  she’ll  make 
a  trip  to  Barnstable,  sift 
through  the  old  maps  and  try 
to  find  the  accurate  spot  for 
the  Treat  Marker. 

That  done,  the  only  job  left 
will  be  to  find  a  strong  back 
to  move  the  marker  where  it 
belongs. 


Staff  Photo  by  STEVE  HEASLIP 


■  National  Park  Service  employees  Larry  Ambrose,  left,  tional  Seashore’s  Fort  Hill  as  part  of  a  project  to  restore  the 
and  Larry  Muir  clear  an  area  of  brush  at  the  Cape  Cod  Na-  site  to  pastureland.  ^  ^ 

Seashore  project  remolds  terrain 

Underbrush,  briers  at  Fort  Hill  make  way  for  rolling  pasture 


By  JOYCE  STARR 

STAFF  WRITER 

EASTHAM  —  The  whine  of  the 
woodchipper  seems  out  of  place  in  the 
serenity  of  Fort  Hill,  where  visitors  are 
treated  to  a  magnificent  view  of  Nauset 
Marsh,  a  strip  of  barrier  beach  and  the 
ocean  beyond. 

But  yesterday,  the  view  was  marred 
by  a  work  crew  removing  a  three- 
quarter-acre  copse  of  young  black 
cherry  trees,  thick  briers  and  brush 
from  former  pastureland  just  below 
and  to  the  northeast  of  the  parking  lot. 
The  work  will  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
week. 

The  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore, 
which  owns  the  land,  is  taking  down 
the  vegetation  to  maintain  an  agricul¬ 
tural  landscape  that  will  increase  habi¬ 
tat  for  ground-nesting. birds,  according 
to  Chief  Interpretive  Ranger  Frank 
Ackerman. 

Not  everyone  appreciates  the  effort. 

“They  ought  to  just  leave  it  alone,” 
said  Bruce  Tarvers  of  Truro,  a  contrac¬ 
tor  who  said  Fort  Hill  is  his  favorite 
spot  for  eating  lunch. 

Others  have  wondered  why  the  Sea¬ 
shore  is  bothering  with  what  seems  like 
an  inconsequential  patch  of  small 
woods  when,  just  down  the  road,  there 
are  scores  of  hurricane-damaged  trees 


The  trimming  job  will 
restore  the  pasture, 
which  Ackerman 
considers  part  of  the 
area's  cultural  heritage, 
and  will  maintain  open 
fields  for  certain  types  of 
owls  and  hawks. 

in  various  stages  of  falling  down. 

The  answer  is  simple,  said  Acker¬ 
man.  Seashore  personnel  are  taking 
down  the  thicket;  separate  federal 
funds,  earmarked  for  Hurricane  Bob 
cleanup,  will  pay  for  removing  the 
trees. 

Ackerman  has  been  pressing  for  the 
brush-clearing  project  for  years,  hop¬ 
ing  to  see  the  gently  curving  coastal 
landscape  maintained  as  the  open  pas¬ 
tureland  it  was  years  ago  when  cows 
grazed  there. 

Both  the  Penniman  and  Knowles 
families  used  the  site  for  agricultural 
purposes  long  before  the  Seashore 
.  came  into  existence  in  1962. 

But  its  farm  history  goes  much 
farther  back  than  that.  Twenty  acres  of 
it  was  given  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Treat  in 


1672  When  he  became  Eastham’s  first 
fried  minister.  Given  that  people  of 
huTday  lived  off  the  land,  it  seems  likely 
the  land  was  used  for  agriculture  at  that 
time. 

When  Henry  David  Thoreau  visited 
the  area  in  the  mid- 1850s,  he  described 
19th-century  Cape  Codders  as  “at  once 
farmers  and  sea  rovers.” 

And  a  1978  Seashore  brochure  on 
the  history  of  Fort  Hill  says  there  had 
been  corn,  rye,  pasture  and  hay  fields, 
orchards  and  vegetable  gardens  at  the 
site  in  addition  to  cattle  and  sheep  that 
were  famed  for  the  quality  of  their 
wool. 

Since  there  were  no  cattle  to  nibble 
the  grass  when  the  federal  government 
acquired  the  land,  the  Seashore  main¬ 
tained  it  by  regular  mowing.  But,  with 
dwindling  funds  for  maintenance,  the 
area  has  not  been  mowed  since  1978. 
That  allowed  the  brush  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold,  and  seed-eating  birds,  such  as 
chickadees  and  nuthatches,  helped 
spread  the  vegetation. 

The  trimming  job  will  restore  the 
pasture,  which  Ackerman  considers 
part  of  the  area’s  cultural  heritage,  and 
will  also  maintain  open  fields  for  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  owls  and  hawks  to  hunt 
and  for  other  species  to  find  habitat. 

“The  notion  that  every  bird  needs  a 
tree  is  fallacious,”  Ackerman  said. 
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Over  the  Dimes  to  the 
Atwood-Higgins  House  We  Go 


By  Thelma  Turner 

Dctober  1621  for  three  days.  Plymouth  rang  with 
the  merrymaking  of  Pilgrim  colonists  and  90 
i\anve  Americans.  The  occasion?  That  well-known 
feast  prepared  by  both  natives  and  "  washashores" 
alike  celebrating  the  year's 
bountiful  harvest. 

November  26,  for  three  hours, 

12  noon  to  3  p.m.,  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  will  depict  a 
typical  Cape  Cod  family  harvest 
celebration  of  the  1700s  at  the 
Atwood-Higgiris  House  on 
Bound  Brook  Island  in  Wellfleet. 

Signs  and  volunteers  will  guide 
traffic  to  limited  parking  places 
at  the  house  and  along  side 
roads. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  cele¬ 
bration,  according  to  Suzanne 
Haley,  assistant  district  inter¬ 
invitation. 

In  contrast  to  a  harvest  festival,  no  specific  date  or  time 
of  year  signified  the  commemoration  of  a  thanksgiving. 
Thanksgiving  celebrations  were  called  whenever  some¬ 
thing  significant  occurred. 

A  Proclamation  for  a  General  Thanksgiving  in  1706, 
New  England,  cites  the  following  as  being  worthy  events: 
"wonderful  and  glorious  victories  over  enemies,  defense 
of  plantations  against  attacks  by  the  French  ...  great  mea¬ 
sure  of  health,  the  return  of  many  of  our  prisoners  from 
the  French  and  Indian  hands  and  for  many  other  great 
and  public  blessings." 

Between  1631  and  1684, 22  thanksgiving  days  were 
declared  in  Massachusetts,  none  on  a  regular  basis.  In 
1675  there  was  no  thanksgiving  because  of  Indian  attacks; 


preter  at  Eastham's  Salt  Pond  Visitor  Center,  is  to  "dispel 
the  myths  surrounding  the  origin  and  nature  of 
Thanksgiving."  The  celebration  attributed  to  the  Pilgrims, 
she  maintains,  was  not  a  thanksgiving,  but  an  end-of- 
summer  harvest  fest  that  took  place  whenever  fall  yielded 
an  abundant  crop. 

The  Pilgrim's  "thanksgiv¬ 
ing"  was  like  harvest  festivals 
that  occurred  all  over  Europe 
years  before  the  Colonists  came 
to  America.  Its  one  major  dif¬ 
ference:  Native  Americans 
were  invited. 

No  true  Pilgrim  would  have 
invited  a  Native  American  to  a 
thanksgiving  celebration,  for  it 
was  religious  as  well  as  celebra¬ 
tory  in  nature.  And  no  true 
Native  American  would  have 
attended  had  he  been  the 
unlikely  recipient  of  such  an 

A  Continued  on  page  8 

in  1741  there  were  two  celebrations. 

Thanksgiving,  as  we  know  it  today,  originated  in  a 
blend  of  thanksgiving  and  harvest  festival. 

According  to  George  I.  Willison  in  his  book  "Saints 
and  Strangers,"  the  Pilgrim  celebration  in  1621  was  a  har¬ 
vest  feast  of  venison,  wild  duck  and  goose  and  probably 
turkey;  eels  and  probably  oysters  and  lobsters;  ground 
nuts,  leeks,  watercress  or  sallet  (salad  herbs)  and  proba¬ 
bly  the  local  version  of  succotash;  wild  plums  and 
berries;  wheat  and  com  bread. 

During  the  following  years,  the  two  holidays  gradual¬ 
ly  merged.  In  1863,  Abraham  Lincoln  declared  the 
Pilgrim  harvest  fest  a  national  holiday  to  be  held  the  last 
Thursday  of  November.  He  called  this  day  Thanksgiving. 
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With  easy  access  to  water  for  fishing  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  facing  south,  with  its  back  to  ocean  and  wind,  the 
house  served  its  occupants  well. 

Inside,  wide  pine  floors,  old  windows,  with  nine  panes 
of  glass  on  the  top  half  and  six  below,  two  hearths  and 
beehive  ovens  transport  a  wanderer  back  in  time. 

But  if  George  Higgins  had  not  spent  the  years  1919- 
1961  loving,  restoring  and  living  in  this  house,  its  timbers 
would  probably  have  become  united  with  the  sands  of 
Cape  Cod. 

In  his  journal,  he  wrote,  "To  the  best  of  my  ability  I 
have  restored  and  preserved  it.  May  the  future  be  kind  to 
it,  for  here  on  these  sunny  slopes  the  cod  was  flaked,  for 


winter,  the  seaweed  banked  the  house,  the  storm  and 
vicissitudes  of  life  ebbed  and  flowed  as  did  the  sea  that 
laps  its  shore  line." 

When  he  began  repairs,  "the  house  absorbed  125 
pounds  of  white  lead,"  and  76  panes  of  glass  were 
replaced. 

The  National  Seashore  continues  this  preservation. 
Under  the  direction  of  Richard  Ghilcoat,  preservation  spe¬ 
cialist,  fresh  coats  of  "an  old-fashioned  mustard  yellow" 
now  gleam  in  the  sunlight  and  a  restored  front  door  sill 
welcome  guests. 

To  those  who  love  and  help  maintain  this  old  house 
and  who  reenact  our  history,  we  give  thanks.  ▲ 
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A  Brief  History 
of  Our  Church 


The  Federated  Church 
of  Orleans,  Massachusetts 


A  Federation  of  Congregational 
(United  Church  of  Christ) 
and  Universalist  Societies 


333  YEARS  OF  JOY  AND  SERVICE 


Think  back  to  1829,  the  year  our  present  Meeting 
the  beginning  of  1829  John  Quincy  Adams  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  Our  nation  was  just  fifty-three  years  old,  and  he  was  its  sixth 
President. 

And  at  the  beginning  of  1829  the  old  South  Parish  Meeting  House, 
which  had  been  built  in  1718  and  had  stood  for  111  years,  had  begun  to 
show  its  age.  In  the  spring  of  1829  it  was  voted  to  take  down  the  old 
building  and  put  up  a  new  one  on  the  same  site.  This  is  our  present 
Federated  Church  of  Orleans.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  church  buildings  on 
Cape  Cod. 

Church  records  of  1829  state: 


"This  being  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  this 
Church,  it  should  be  recorded  to  the  praise  of  God  .  .  . 
on  the  29th  of  June  1829,  materials  being  ready, 
workmen  began  to  frame  the  building  .  .  .and  on  the 
13th  of  July  our  old  House  of  Worship  was  taken  down; 
and  on  the  16th  the  new  House  was  raised  on  the  same 
spot,  without  the  least  harm  to  anyone,  and  without 
the  use  of  any  ardent  spirits  .  .  .  We  held  worship  in  the 
new  House  and  continued  [except  for  one  Sabbath] 
until  our  House  was  finished  on  the  18th  of  November 
1829  .  .  .  Dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  may  He 
dwell  there  by  his  Spirit.  ” 


* 


The  roots  of  our  Federated  Church  go  much  deeper  than  the  building 


of  the  original  South  Parish  Meeting  House  in  1718,  or  its  [eplacement 


in  1829.  They  go  back  to  1646  when  agroup  of  Pilgrims  from  Plymouth 
Colony  who  had  settled  among  the  Indians  in  Nauset,  now  Eastham, 
built  their  first  Meeting  House:  This  was  a  simple  building  of  wooden 
slabs  with  a  thatched  roof  and  loopholes  “for  gunfire  if  needs  be.”  It 
was  located  near  the  head  of  Town  Cove,  and  was  the  first  church  on  the 
Lower  Cape.  Old  Cove  Cemetery  which  lay  next  to  this  1646  Meeting 
House  may  still  be  seen  along  the  east  side  of  Route  6,  just  south  of 
Fort  Hill.  Three  of  the  original  Mayflower  passengers  are  buried  here. 

The  first  preapher  to  serve  our  first  Meeting  House  was  the  Reverend 
John  Mayo  who  had  come  to  the  colonies  in  1638.  He  had  been  born  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  had  spent  his  boyhood 
under  King  James  I,  and  grown  to  manhood  under  King  Charles  I. 

An  outstanding  early  minister  with  very  modern  views  was  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Treat  who  came  to  the  small  Nauset  church  in  1673 
and  served  it  for  43  years.  During  his  long  pastorate  he  learned  to  speak, 
read  and  write  the  Nauset  tongue,  wrote  sermons  in  Nauset  for  his 
Indian  helpers  to  preach;  and  converted  many  Indians  to  Christianity.  At 
one  time  the  Reverend  Treat  was  ministering  to  500  “praying”  Indians. 

Reverend  Treat  was  a  large  man,  strong  and  rugged.  It  is  reported  that 
his  voice  was  so  loud  it  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
church,  “even  in  the  midst  of  the  winds  that  howled  over  Nauset.”  His 


sermons  were  loud,  and  long,  and  sometimes  dry,  but  his  great  work 
with  the  Indians  was  masterly.  Reverend  Treat  died  in  1715  and  is  buried 
in  Old  Cove  Cemetery. 

In  1676,  near  the  beginning  of  Reverend  Treat’s  ministry,  the  Town 
built  a  new,  larger  Meeting  House  to  accommodate  the  expanding 
settlement  at  Eastham.  In  1696  they  added  a  steeple  and  a  bell.  It  was 
the  first  church  bell  to  ring  out  in  Barnstable  County. 

By  1718  it  was  time  to  think  about  moving  the  Meeting  House  as  its 
location  at  the  head  of  Town  Cove  was  no  longer  central.  After  a  lot  of 
deliberation  the  Town  voted  to  build  two  Meeting  Houses,  one  in  the 
South  Parish  of  Eastham  which  later  became  the  Town  of  Orleans,  and 
the  other  at  Billingsgate  in  South  Wellfleet.  The  sum  of  300  pounds  was 
given  to  build  a  South  Parish  Meeting  House  on  a  tract  of  land  in 
Pochet,  now  East  Orleans.  This  was  the  first  building  on  our  present 
site,  and  it  stood  here  for  111  years.  It  was  torn  down  in  1829  to  make 
way  for  our  present  building. 

Near  the  site  of  this  South  Parish  Meeting  House  a  ten-acre  plot  had 
already  been  given  for  a  minister  to  settle  “when  there  should  be 
occasion.”  This  land  lay  along  Minister’s  Prim,  the  narrow  little  road 
that  winds  from  Main  Street  near  the  Church  down  toward  Meeting 
House  Pond.  Our  original  parsonage  was  located  near  the  foot  of 
Minister’s  Prim  overlooking  the  River. 

Reverend  Samuel  Osborn  was  the  first  minister  to  serve  the  new 
South  Parish  Meeting  House,  and  the  first  to  occupy  the  parsonage.  He 
instructed  the  congregation  in  agriculture  as  well  as  religion.  He  taught 
them  to  tread  peat,  drying  it  for  fuel  for  their  fireplaces.  His  ministry 
continued  until  1738,  and  he  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Crocker. 

Reverend  Crocker  is  described  in  an  early  church  history  as  “a  man  of 
prudence;  faithful  as  a  minister,  but  destitute  of  popular  talents  as  a 
speaker;  a  hard  student  of  theology,  but  without  much  information  on 
other  subjects;  mild  in  his  temper,  affectionate  in  his  manners,  and 
greatly  beloved  by  all  his  people.”  Reverend  Crocker,  his  first  wife,  and 
six  of  their  nine  children  are  buried  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  cemetery 
which  lies  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  church. 

About  a  year  after  the  original  South  Parish  Meeting  House  was  built 
the  land  to  the  west  of  the  building  was  laid  out  as  a  burying  ground. 
Headstones  date  back  to  1723  or  earlier.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Old  Cove  Cemetery  in  Eastham  seems  to  have  stopped  being  used. 

About  1829.  the  year  our  present  building  appeared  on  the  landscape, 
this  cemetery  adjacent  to  theTtfeetTng  House  became  filled,  and  people 
began  using  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  Meeting  House  Road.  In  the 
middle  1830’s  a  smallpox  epidemic  took  the  lives  of  many  children,  and 
they  were  buried  in  this  little  cemetery  where  their  headstones  may  still 
be  seen.  After  the  epidemic  people  shied  away  from  the  new  cemetery, 
and  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  Eventually  the  Town  opened  more  land 
next  to  the  original  cemetery,  and  burials  again  took  place  there. 


Our  present  church  building,  as  may  be  seen  in  early  pictures, 
originally  had  a  low-pitched  roof  and  a  double  row  of  windows  which 
reminded  some  people  of  a  factory  rather  than  a  church.  Inside  there 
was  a  single  room  with  a  gallery  on  three  sides.  In  1888  the  church  was 
remodeled  by  raising  the  pitch  of  the  roof  about  six  feet,  eliminating 
some  of  the  windows  and  regrouping  others,  and  flooring  the  whole 
room  over  on  a  level  with  the  gallery  floor.  The  belfry  was  also  raised 
about  six  feet,  and  in  order  to  give  better  light  to  the  new  second  floor 
sanctuary  three  dormer  windows  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  roof. 

At  about  this  time  the  horse  sheds  on  Main  Street  were  relegated  to 
the  rear  of  the  building  where  they  were  still  standing  in  the  1 930’s. 

What  emerged  from  this  extensive  rebuilding  of  90  years  ago  is 
essentially  what  we  see  today  in  the  main  part  of  the  building  --  a  lower 
story  divided  into  a  narthex,  a  vestry,  a  parlor  and  a  kitchen;  and  a 
second  floor  consisting  of  a  narthex  and  a  spacious  sanctuary  finished 
to  the  peak  of  the  roof  which  is  supported  by  exposed  trusses  of  hard 
pine.  These  exposed  beams  and  trusses  remind  some  of  Westminster 
Hall  in  London  which  was  built  a  thousand  years  ago  and  in  which 
many  famous  persons,  including  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  have  lain  in 
state. 

In  1968  a  parish  hall  containing  church  school  rooms,  a  meeting  room 
and  church  offices  was  added  to  the  rear  of  the  Meeting  House.  Since 
then  our  main  concern  has  been  to  preserve  and  improve  what  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  The  sub-flooring  in  the  parish  hall  has  been 
strengthened.  The  church  roof  has  been  repaired.  A  new  floor  with 
strengthened  supports  has  been  installed  in  the  vestry.  New  siding  is 
planned  for  the  sanctuary  building.  Finally,  our  old  and  faithful  organ  is 
scheduled  for  a  complete  renovation  and  added  improvements. 

We  are  grateful  for  our  beautiful  New  England  church  and  realize  what 
a  precious  heritage  has  been  entrusted  to  our  care.  With  God’s  help  and 
the  loyalty  and  generosity  of  our  members  we  hope  to  pass  on  this 
heritage  to  those  who  are  yet  to  come,  confident  that  they  too  will  give 
our  center  of  worship  and  fellowship  their  loving  care. 
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Town:  Orleans 

Address:  Main  Street  &  Meeting  House  Road 
Historic  Name:  South  Parish  Church 

Use:  Present:  Federated  Church 

Original:  Congregational  Church 

DESCRIPTION 

Date:  1829 

Sou  rce : 

A  Brief  History  of  Our  Church  (see  bibliog.) 
Style:  Greek  Revival/Queen  Anne 

Architect: 

Exterior  Fabric: 

wood  shingle  &  synthetic  siding 

Outbuildings: 

Major 

Alterations:  raised  roof,  changed  windows, 
interior  level  added  and  dormers  (1888); 
rear  ell  (1  968) 

Condition:  good 
Moved:  no: 

Acreage:  1.06 

Setting:  on  north  side  Main  Street  in 
mixed  residential/commercial 
area,  east  of  town's  principal 
business  district 

Recorded  By:  Orleans  Historical  Society  with 
Christine  S.  Beard 

Organization:  Orleans  Historical  Society 
Date:  November,  1990 


NATIONAL  REGISTER  CRITERIA  STATEMENT 


This  property  contributes  to  the  Main  Street  Historic  District  which  appears  to  be  eligible  for 
listing  on  the  National  Register  under  Criteria  A  and  C  as  a  well-preserved  cluster  of  18th, 
19th,  and  early  20th  century  structures  representing  a  variety  of  architectural  styles  and  for 
its  associations  with  the  development  of  Orleans  from  a  fishing  and  agrarian  community  to  a 
popular  summer  resort. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SIGNIFICANCE 


r 

\ 
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The  South  Parish  Church  (now  Federated  Church)  is  a  two  and  one-half  story  structure 
originally  desi^ne^ip.  the  Greek  Revival  style  remodelled  with  Queen  Anne  detailing.  Rising 
from  a  graniTe/meacfiuPch  is  sheathed  with  synthetic  siding  and  enclosed  by  a  gable  roof,  from 
which  projects  a  bell  tower  with  a  blind  arcade  and  domed  roof.  Pedimented  gable  dormers 
project  from  the  side  elevations  of  the  roof.  The  gables  have  trefoil  motifs.  The  facade  has  two 
side  entries  with  gabled  hoods  at  the  first  floor.  At  the  second  floor  is  a  tripartite  central 
window  with  6/1  sash  flanked  by  two  2/2  windows.  At  the  third  level,  above  the  tripartite 
window,  is  a  tracery  window  that  has  been  blocked.  Wood  shingles  in  a  fishscale  pattern 
decorate  the  door  hoods  and  the  gable  at  the  facade.  Side  elevations  have  less  detailing  with  the 
exception  of  panelled  aprons  at  second  story  windows.  A  mid-20th  century  addition  extends 
from  the  rear  of  the  church.  This  is  one  of  several  well-preserved  early  19th  century 
churches  in  town. 


HISTORICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

This  church  was  built  in  1829  to  replace  an  earlier  church  of  the  Congregational  Society  that 
had  been  built  in  1718.  In  1888  the  church  was  remodelled  with  the  raising  of  the  roof, 
changing  of  windows,  adding  another  floor,  and  adding  dormers.  This  is  currently  the  Federated 
Church.  At  the  time  the  building  was  constructed,  the  Congregational  Church,  located  to  the 
west,  was  the  largest  and  most  influential  in  town. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND/OR  REFERENCES 

The  Federated  Church.  A  Brief  History  of  Our  Church  (1989) 
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which  projects  a  bell  tower  with  a  blind  arcade  and  domed  roof.  Pedimented  gable  dormers 
project  from  the  side  elevations  of  the  roof.  The  gables  have  trefoil  motifs.  The  facade  has  two 
side  entries  with  gabled  hoods  at  the  first  floor.  At  the  second  floor  is  a  tripartite  central 
window  with  6/1  sash  flanked  by  two  2/2  windows.  At  the  third  level,  above  the  tripartite 
window,  is  a  tracery  window  that  has  been  blocked.  Wood  shingles  in  a  fishscale  pattern 
decorate  the  door  hoods  and  the  gable  at  the  facade.  Side  elevations  have  less  detailing  with  the 
exception  of  panelled  aprons  at  second  story  windows.  A  mid-20th  century  addition  extends 
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This  church  was  built  in  1829  to  replace  an  earlier  church  of  the  Congregational  Society  that 
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INFORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE  FROM  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 


W fiat  You  Need  to  Know  about  Listing  on  the  Natrona/  Register 


The  National  Register  is  the  nation’s  official  list  of 
buildings,  districts,  sites,  structures,  and  objects  im¬ 
portant  in  American  history,  culture,  architecture,  or 
archaeology.  The  National  Register  program  is  ad¬ 
ministered  through  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Commission  on  behalf  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Nominations  are  based  on  comprehensive  local  in¬ 
ventories  of  cultural  resources.  Inventories  are  gener¬ 
ally  compiled  on  a  communitywide  basis  by  local 
historical  commissions  and  record  basic  information 
about  the  historic,  architectural,  and  archaeological 
significance  of  individual  properties  and  districts  in  a 
community.  The  completed  inventory  allows  preser¬ 
vation  decisions  to  be  made  within  a  consistent  con¬ 
text,  and  identifies  properties  that  are  eligible  for 
listing  in  the  National  Register. 


Criteria  for  Listing 

The  criteria  for  listing  in  the  National 
Register  are: 

a)  association  with  events  that  have  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  broad 
patterns  of  our  history; 

b)  association  with  the  lives  of  persons 
significant  in  our  past; 

c)  embodiment  of  distinctive  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  type,  period,  or  method  of  con¬ 
struction  or  that  represent  a  significant 
and  distinguishable  entity  whose  compo¬ 
nents  may  lack  individual  distinction;  or 

d)  likelihood  of  yielding  information 
significant  in  history  or  prehistory. 

Properties  must  meet  at  least  one  of  the 
above  criteria  to  be  eligible  for  listing  in 
the  National  Register. 


1 .  How  do  I  get  my  property  listed  in  the 
National  Register? 

Contact  your  local  historical  commission  or  the  MHC 
to  determine  whether  an  inventory  form  has  been 
prepared  for  your  property  or  if  any  additional  infor¬ 
mation  is  required;  ask  your  local  historical  commis¬ 
sion  to  forward  their  recommendation  to  the  MHC 
regarding  your  property’s  eligibility  for  the  National 
Register.  The  MHC  staff  will  then  evaluate  your 
property  to  determine  whether  it  meets  the  criteria 
for  listing  in  the  National  Register. 

If  your  property  is  eligible,  the  MHC  will  send  you  a 
nomination  form  and  an  instruction  manual.  You 
may  wish  to  work  with  the  local  historical  commis¬ 
sion  in  completing  the  nomination  or  seek  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  professional  preservation  consultant. 

MHC  staff  will  review  your  nomination  submission 
for  completeness  and  may  request  additional  infor¬ 
mation.  When  complete,  MHC  staff  will  edit  and  pro¬ 
cess  the  nomination  form  and  present  it  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  at  one  of  their 
quarterly  National  Register  meetings. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  will  review 
the  nomination  and  vote  whether  or  not  to  nominate 
the  property  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  After  being  voted  eligible,  the  nomination 
will  then  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Park  Service 
in  Washington,  D.C.  for  the  listing  of  the  property  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

2 .  What  are  the  benefits  of  being  listed  in  the 
National  Register? 

Recognition:  The  National  Register  recognizes  the 
significance  of  a  property  to  the  community,  state, 
and/or  nation. 

Tax  Incentives:  National  Register  listing  allows  the 
owners  of  income-producing  properties  certain 
federal  tax  incentives  for  substantial  rehabilitation 
according  to  standards  set  by  the  Department  of 
Interior. 

Protection:  National  Register  properties  are  afforded 
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limited  protection  from  adverse  effects  of  federally 
assisted  projects;  and,  through  automatic  inclusion  in 
the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places,  limited  protec¬ 
tion  from  state  actions. 

Grants.  Inclusion  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic 
Places  provides  eligibility  for  matching  state  grants 
for  restoration  of  properties  owned  by  private  non¬ 
profit  organizations  and  municipalities,  when  such 
grants  are  available. 

3 .  Will  National  Register  listing  restrict  the  use  of 
my  property? 

Listing  in  the  National  Register  in  no  way  interferes 
with  a  property  owner’s  right  to  alter,  manage,  or 
sell  the  property  when  you  are  using  private  funds, 
unless  some  other  regional  and/or  local  ordinance  or 
policy  is  in  effect.  If  you  use  state  or  federal  funds  to 
alter  your  property,  or  need  state  or  federal  permits, 
the  alteration  will  be  reviewed  by  the  MHC  staff.  Lo¬ 
cal  funding  and  pemiitting  do  not  trigger  MHC  re¬ 
view. 

4.  WJjat  is  a  National  Register  District? 

Properties  may  be  nominated  to  the  National  Regis¬ 
ter  either  individually  or,  if  they  are  located  within 
areas  containing  other  significant  properties,  as  dis¬ 
tricts.  A  National  Register  District  may  include  any 
number  of  properties.  The  benefits  and  protections 
afforded  by  listing  are  the  same. 

5 .  Can  my  property  be  listed  in  the  National  Regis¬ 
ter  if  my  community’s  inventory  is  incomplete? 

Yes,  in  some  cases.  There  are  three  exceptions  to 
MHC’s  policy  not  to  consider  properties  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  in  communities  with  incomplete  in¬ 
ventories. 

If  you  can  demonstrate  that: 

1)  you,  as  the  owner  of  income-producing  prop¬ 
erty,  are  planning  to  do  certified  rehabilitation 
work  and  need  National  Register  status  in  order  to 
use  the  federal  investment  tax  credits; 

2)  your  property  is  in  imminent  danger  of  de¬ 
struction;  or 

3)  your  property  is  of  demoastrated  state  or 
national  significance, 


you  may  then  submit  a  letter  to  MHC  requesting  a 
National  Register  evaluation  for  your  property, 
stating  why  you  want  to  have  the  property  listed. 
However,  you  should  note  that  without  complete 
survey  information,  the  eligibility  of  properties  is 
difficult  to  establish.  You  will  probably  need  to 
conduct  supplemental  Survey  work  to  provide  a 
context  for  evaluating  the  significance  of  your 
property. 

6.  If  my  house  is  listed  in  the  National  Register,  are 
grant  monies  available  for  rehabilitation  work? 

At  present,  the  MHC  does  not  administer  federal  or 
state  rehabilitation  funds  for  private  homeowners. 
State  grant  monies,  when  available,  are  awarded 
only  to  properties  owned  by  municipalities  and 
non-profit  organizations.  Federal  tax  credits  are  avail¬ 
able  for  substantial  rehabilitation  of  income-produc¬ 
ing  and  commercial  properties. 

7.  Can  I  object  to  having  my  property  listed  in  the 
National  Register? 

Yes.  Once  you  receive  notice  that  your  property  is 
being  considered  for  listing  on  the  National  Register 
by  the  State  Review  Board,  you  may  submit  a  nota¬ 
rized  letter  of  objection.  If  your  property  is  within  a 
proposed  National  Register  district,  a  majority  of 
property  owners  must  submit  notarized  objections  in 
order  to  prevent  listing.  The  National  Park  Service 
may  still  formally  determine  the  property(ies)  eligible 
for  the  National  Register,  although  listing  will 
not  occur. 

8.  Where  do  I  go  for  assistance  in  preparing  a 
Natio7ial  Register  application? 

Your  local  historical  commission,  local  historical  so¬ 
ciety,  and  library  can  provide  useful  resource  mate¬ 
rial.  Professional  preservation  consultants  can  assist 
you  or  your  local  historical  commission  with 
completion  of  the  National  Register  nomination 
form.  Also,  when  funds  are  available,  matching 
Survey  and  Planning  grants  are  awarded  annually 
through  MHC  to  fund  professional  National  Register 
work.  For  more  information,  contact  the  MHC. 


Massachusetts  historical  Commission 

MO  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116-8420  •  (617)  727-8470 


W fiat  You  Need  to  Know  about  Listing  on  the  National  Register 
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Commission  on  behalf  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Nominations  are  based  on  comprehensive  local  in¬ 
ventories  of  cultural  resources.  Inventories  are  gener¬ 
ally  compiled  on  a  communitywide  basis  by  local 
historical  commissions  and  record  basic  information 
about  the  historic,  architectural,  and  archaeological 
significance  of  individual  properties  and  districts  in  a 
community.  The  completed  inventory  allows  preser¬ 
vation  decisions  to  be  made  within  a  consistent  con¬ 
text,  and  identifies  properties  that  are  eligible  for 
listing  in  the  National  Register. 


Criteria  for  Listing 

The  criteria  for  listing  in  the  National 
Register  are: 

a)  association  with  events  that  have  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  broad 
patterns  of  our  history; 

b)  association  with  the  lives  of  persons 
significant  in  our  past; 

c)  embodiment  of  distinctive  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  type,  period,  or  method  of  con¬ 
struction  or  that  represent  a  significant 
and  distinguishable  entity  whose  compo¬ 
nents  may  lack  individual  distinction;  or 

d)  likelihood  of  yielding  information 
significant  in  history  or  prehistory. 

Properties  must  meet  at  least  one  of  the 
above  criteria  to  be  eligible  for  listing  in 
the  National  Register. 


1 .  How  do  I  get  my  property  listed  in  the 
National  Register? 

Contact  your  local  historical  commission  or  the  MHC 
to  determine  whether  an  inventory  form  has  been 
prepared  for  your  property  or  if  any  additional  infor¬ 
mation  is  required;  ask  your  local  historical  commis¬ 
sion  to  forward  their  recommendation  to  the  MHC 
regarding  your  property’s  eligibility  for  the  National 
Register.  The  MHC  staff  will  then  evaluate  your 
property  to  determine  whether  it  meets  the  criteria 
for  listing  in  the  National  Register. 

If  your  property  is  eligible,  the  MHC  will  send  you  a 
nomination  form  and  an  instruction  manual.  You 
may  wish  to  work  with  the  local  historical  commis¬ 
sion  in  completing  the  nomination  or  seek  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  professional  preservation  consultant. 

MHC  staff  will  review  your  nomination  submission 
for  completeness  and  may  request  additional  infor¬ 
mation.  When  complete,  MHC  staff  will  edit  and  pro¬ 
cess  the  nomination  form  and  present  it  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  at  one  of  their 
quarterly  National  Register  meetings. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  will  review 
the  nomination  and  vote  whether  or  not  to  nominate 
the  property  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  After  being  voted  eligible,  the  nomination 
will  then  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Park  Service 
in  Washington,  D.C.  for  the  listing  of  the  property  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

2.  What  are  the  benefits  of  being  listed  in  the 
National  Register? 

Recognition:  The  National  Register  recognizes  the 
significance  of  a  property  to  the  community,  state, 
and/or  nation. 

Tax  Incentives:  National  Register  listing  allows  the 
owners  of  income-producing  properties  certain 
federal  tax  incentives  for  substantial  rehabilitation 
according  to  standards  set  by  the  Department  of 
Interior. 

Protection:  National  Register  properties  are  afforded 
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limited  protection  from  adverse  effects  of  federally 
assisted  projects;  and,  through  automatic  inclusion  in 
the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places,  limited  protec¬ 
tion  from  state  actions. 

Grants.  Inclusion  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic 
Places  provides  eligibility  for  matching  state  grants 
for  restoration  of  properties  owned  by  private  non¬ 
profit  organizations  and  municipalities,  when  such 
grants  are  available. 

3 .  Will  National  Register  listing  restrict  the  use  of 
my  property? 

Listing  in  the  National  Register  in  no  way  interferes 
with  a  property  owner’s  right  to  alter,  manage,  or 
sell  the  property  when  you  are  using  private  funds, 
unless  some  other  regional  and/or  local  ordinance  or 
policy  is  in  effect.  If  you  use  state  or  federal  funds  to 
alter  your  property,  or  need  state  or  federal  permits, 
the  alteration  will  be  reviewed  by  the  MHC  staff.  Lo¬ 
cal  funding  and  pennitting  do  not  trigger  MHC  re¬ 
view. 

4.  What  is  a  National  Register  District? 

Properties  may  be  nominated  to  the  National  Regis¬ 
ter  either  individually  or,  if  they  are  located  within 
areas  containing  other  significant  properties,  as  dis¬ 
tricts.  A  National  Register  District  may  include  any 
number  of  properties.  The  benefits  and  protections 
afforded  by  listing  are  the  same. 

5 .  Can  my  property  be  listed  in  the  National  Regis¬ 
ter  if  my  community’s  inventory  is  incomplete? 

Yes,  in  some  cases.  There  are  three  exceptions  to 
MHC’s  policy  not  to  consider  properties  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  in  communities  with  incomplete  in¬ 
ventories. 

If  you  can  demonstrate  that: 

1)  you,  as  the  owner  of  income-producing  prop¬ 
erty,  are  planning  to  do  certified  rehabilitation 
work  and  need  National  Register  status  in  order  to 
use  the  federal  investment  tax  credits; 

2)  your  property  is  in  imminent  danger  of  de¬ 
struction;  or 

3)  your  property  is  of  demoastrated  state  or 
national  significance, 


you  may  then  submit  a  letter  to  MHC  requesting  a 
National  Register  evaluation  for  your  property, 
stating  why  you  want  to  have  the  property  listed. 
However,  you  should  note  that  without  complete 
survey  information,  the  eligibility  of  properties  is 
difficult  to  establish.  You  will  probably  need  to 
conduct  supplemental  survey  work  to  provide  a 
context  for  evaluating  the  significance  of  your 
property. 

6.  If  my  house  is  listed  in  the  National  Register,  are 
grant  monies  available  for  rehabilitation  work? 

At  present,  the  MHC  does  not  administer  federal  or 
state  rehabilitation  funds  for  private  homeowners. 
State  grant  monies,  when  available,  are  awarded 
only  to  properties  owned  by  municipalities  and 
non-profit  organizations.  Federal  tax  credits  are  avail¬ 
able  for  substantial  rehabilitation  of  income-produc¬ 
ing  and  commercial  properties. 

7.  Can  I  object  to  having  my  property  listed  in  the 
Natio7ial  Register? 

Yes.  Once  you  receive  notice  that  your  property  is 
being  considered  for  listing  on  the  National  Register 
by  the  State  Review  Board,  you  may  submit  a  nota¬ 
rized  letter  of  objection.  If  your  property  is  within  a 
proposed  National  Register  district,  a  majority  of 
property  owners  must  submit  notarized  objections  in 
order  to  prevent  listing.  The  National  Park  Service 
may  still  formally  determine  the  property(ies)  eligible 
for  the  National  Register,  although  listing  will 
not  occur. 

8.  Where  do  I  go  for  assistance  in  preparing  a 
Natio7ial  Register  applicatio7i? 

Your  local  historical  commission,  local  historical  so¬ 
ciety,  and  library  can  provide  useful  resource  mate¬ 
rial.  Professional  preservation  consultants  can  assist 
you  or  your  local  historical  commission  with 
completion  of  the  National  Register  nomination 
form.  Also,  when  funds  are  available,  matching 
Survey  and  Planning  grants  are  awarded  annually 
through  MHC  to  fund  professional  National  Register 
work.  For  more  infonnation,  contact  the  MHC. 


Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 

80  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116-8420  •  (617)  727-8470 
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Mr.  Roderick  McCall 

Orleans  Historical  Commission 

P.0.  Box  1296 

East  Orleans,  Mass.  02643 


Dear  Mr.  McCall: 


Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  listing  the  Federated  Church, 
located  in  Orleans  Center,  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Commission  not  to  accept  National  Register  nominations  from 
communities  that  have  not  yet  completed  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
their  historic  resources.  The  survey  data  makes  it  possible  to 
establish  the  relative  significance  of  properties  within  the 
context  of  their  communities. 

Our  records  indicate  that  the  Orleans  Historical  Commission  is 
still  working  on  about  13  0  survey  forms,  according  to  a  list  we 
received  several  months  ago  from  local  historical  commission 
chairman  Charles  Thomsen.  We  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  forms 
are  for  properties  located  in  Orleans  Center.  We  recommend  that 
the  Orleans  Historical  Commission  submit  the  remaining  survey  forms 
before  pursuing  National  Register  status  for  the  town's  historic 
properties.  It  may  be  that  once  the  survey  for  Orleans  Center  is 
complete,  you  may  be  able  to  work  on  a  National  Register  nomination 
for  a  property  or  properties  in  the  Center  even  if  survey  work 
remains  to  be  done  on  properties  elsewhere  in  town.  If  you  have 
questions  on  Orleans'  survey,  please  speak  with  MHC  staff  members 
Michael  Steinitz  and  Kathleen  Kelly  Broomer. 

There  are  three  exceptions  to  MHC's  policy  not  to  accept  National 
Register  nominations  from  communities  without  comprehensive 
surveys.  These  exceptions  are:  that  the  property  is  of 

demonstrated  state  or  national  significance  (most  properties  are  of 
local  significance  only) ;  that  the  property  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  demolition  and  National  Register  listing  would  aid  significantly 
in  its  preservation;  or  that  the  property  is  an  income-producing 
one  for  which  the  owner  intends  to  pursue  the  20%  investment  tax 
credit  for  substantial  rehabilitation  of  certified  historic 
structures.  If  any  of  these  circumstances  apply,  or  if  you  feel 
that  you  can  justify  a  state  or  national  level  of  significance, 
please  let  us  know. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Commission,  Judith  B.  McDonough,  Executive  Director,  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
80  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116-4802  (617)  727-8470  Fax:  (617)  727-5128  TDD:  1-800-392-6090 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Michael  J.  Connolly,  Secretary 


In  the  meantime,  I  have  enclosed  some  information  on  National 
Register  eligibility  and  the  National  Register  program  that  I  hope 
you  will  find  useful.  If  you  have  further  questions  about  the 
National  Register,  please  contact  either  Doug  Kelleher, 
Preservation  Planner,  or  me  at  this  office. 

Sincerely, 


Betsy  Friedberg 

National  Register  Director 

Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 
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cc :  Charles  Thomsen,  Chairman,  Orleans  Historical  Commission 
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Mr.  Roderick  McCall 

Orleans  Historical  Commission 

P.O.  Box  1296 

East  Orleans,  Mass.  02643 
Dear  Mr.  McCall: 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  listing  the  Federated  Church, 
located  in  Orleans  Center,  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Commission  not  to  accept  National  Register  nominations  from 
communities  that  have  not  yet  completed  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
their  historic  resources.  The  survey  data  makes  it  possible  to 
establish  the  relative  significance  of  properties  within  the 
context  of  their  communities. 

Our  records  indicate  that  the  Orleans  Historical  Commission  is 
still  working  on  about  130  survey  forms,  according  to  a  list  we 
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demonstrated  state  or  national  significance  (most  properties  are  of 
local  significance  only) ;  that  the  property  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  demolition  and  National  Register  listing  would  aid  significantly 
in  its  preservation;  or  that  the  property  is  an  income-producing 
one  for  which  the  owner  intends  to  pursue  the  20%  investment  tax 
credit  for  substantial  rehabilitation  of  certified  historic 
structures.  If  any  of  these  circumstances  apply,  or  if  you  feel 
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Massachusetts  Historical  Commission,  Judith  B.  McDonough,  Executive  Director,  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
80  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116-4802  (617)  727-8470  Fax:  (617)  727-5128  TDD:  1-800-392-6090 
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In  the  meantime,  I  have  enclosed  some  information  on  National 
Register  eligibility  and  the  National  Register  program  that  I  hope 
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Betsy  Friedberg 

National  Register  Director 

Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 
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E  COD  TIMES  SUPPLEMENT 


The  Important  Dates 
To  Remember  This 
Summer  All  Revolve 


Around  1627. 


"njoy  a  day  like 
^no  other.  Visit 
the  1627  Pilgrim  Village, 
Hobbamock’s  (Wampanoag 
Indian)  Homesite,  the 
Crafts  Center,  and  on  the 
harbor,  Mayflower  II. 

Special  Events 

May  27  &  28 
Rare  Breeds  and 
Heirloom  Seeds.  A  Farm 
&  Garden  Weekend  at 
Plimoth  Plantation.  Rare 
breeds  on  exhibit  from 
Plimoth  Plantation  and 
breeders  around  New 
England.  Heirloom  plant 
sale,  lectures,  herb  walks, 
wagon  rides  and  children's 
activities.  Included  with 
admission. 

May  28,  August  20 
English  Country 
Dance  &  Tea. 

17th-century  music  &. 
dance  workshop  with  John 
Tyson  &  Friends.  Free  with 
admission,  member  I.D. 
card  or  $2.00  at  the  door. 
4:00-7:00  P.M. 

July  19  9 

Mayflower  II  Sail  to 
Provincetown 

July  20  to  22 
Mayflower  II  Open  In 
Provincetown 


July  23 

Reenactment  of  Pilgrim 
Landing  at  Plymouth 
Rock.  Mayflower  ii 

RETURNS. 

July  29 

"Irreconcilable 
Differences:  1620  -  1692" 
Opening  of  new,  permanent  1 
exhibit.  History  of  Plymouth 
Colony  through  the  eyes  of 
a  Native  Squaw  Sachem 
and  an  English  immigrant 
housewife. 

August  10 
Dinner  and  Lecture 
with  renowned  herbalist 
Adelma  Simmons. 
Reservations  required. 

August  19 
House  Raising, 

1627  Pilgrim  Village 


Children's  & 

Family  Activities 

Weekends  in  May  and  June, 
daily  in  July  and  August. 
Pilgrim  Games,  Musket  and 
Pike  Drill,  Stool  Ball,  17th- 
Century  School  Days,  The 
Pilgrim  Story  Slide  Lecture, 
Navigation,  Mapmaking. 

All  children  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  adult. 
Activities  included  with 
admission. 


Herb  Walks 

July  and  August,  Thursdays  at 
1:30  P.M.  Horticulturist  led 
tours  of  gardens  and  grounds. 
Learn  about  17th-century' 
gardening  practices,  heirloom 
plants,  organic  gardens, 
herbalism  and  more! 


Evening  Folk 
Concerts  On 
Board  Mayflower  II 

Pack  a  picnic  and  bring  a 
blanket.  Tickets  $10,  Members 
$8.  Prepared  picnic  supper 
available  by  reservation. 
Combined  Ticket/Picnic 
price  $20,  Members  $18. 

No  alcohol  permitted. 
Reservations  suggested. 

July  29  -  Atwater-Donnelly 
Celtic  ballads,  sea  chanteys 
&  dance  tunes. 

August  5  -  William  Pint  & 
Felicia  Dale  -  Special  emphasis 
on  French  jigs  &  reels. 

August  12  -  The  Virginia 
Company  -  Sea  chanteys,  rousing 
tavern  songs  &.  love  ballads. 

August  19  -  Tony  Barrand  & 
John  Roberts  -  Tales  and  tunes 
of  English  folk  tradition. 

August  26  -  Woods  Tea 
Company  -  Lively  folk  music 
seasoned  with  New  England  wit. 


Plimoth  Plantation,  cafe  &  shops  open  daily  through  November  30. 

From  Route  3  Southbound,  take  Exit  4.  From  Route  3  Northbound,  take  Exit  5. 

Or  call  (508)  746-1622. 


SUMMEROTIMES  SATURDAY,  MAY  27,  1995 


By  the 

sea 


■  A  mother  and 
daughter  enjoy  a 
bit  of  beach  time 
at  Great  Pond  in 
Wellfleet. 
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America's  Sea  Captain  Town  welcomes  you  to  its 

eight  miles  of  salt-waterfront^^- — 

along  Cape  Cod  Baip^^~~\'  '  „  / _ - 

CAPE  I  / 

COD  BAY  „  \  \  \ 


To  — 
Orleans 


Town 

Hall 


forth©  WHOLE  FAMlii 
|  •:?  WALK  WITH  THE  ANtMAL$ 

*  H  OLD  TIME  HAY  RIDES 
'  l  *  REFRESHMENTS  Y 
p  PICNIC  AREA  *  PON^  IDE 


NICKERSON 
STATE  PARK 


®Jhouse 


Map  is  not  to  scale. 
Placement  of  businesses 
is  approximate. 


an  exceptional  gift  gallery 
of  american  art  &  handcrafts 


Wild  Animal 

Farm,  Inc  .OnTubmaijrf&L 
inBre»str,Miiie« 

RfcS,  1244137  (Exits  Will) 


PEARLSnr— 

ANTIQUES... 

Glass  •  China  •  Ironstone 
Silver  •  Furniture  &  Much  More. 


PUNKHORN 

PARKLANDS 


There  are  a  myriad  of  activities  to  keep  visitors 
and  residents  busy  -  dining,  shopping  and 
antiquing  along  Route  6A  to  the  walking  trails  at 
the  Punkhorn  Parklnnds  and  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  two  golf  courses,  Brewster  Windmill  and 
Grist  Mill,  Nickerson  State  Park  -  and  so  much 
more  to  keep  everyone  happy! 


|  We  hundstring  &  knot  your  pearls  ...  reasonable] 


EVE’S  PLACE 


live  Haulier,  prop. 


564  Main  St.,  Rte.  6A 
Brewster 


SAILING  SHIP  REPLICAS 

in  Stained  Glass  by  Jay  Smith 
“Handmade  in  the  C.S.A." 


Perfect 

Your 

Game 

on  the 

Golf 

Coasts 


Ocean  Edge’s 
3-dajjgolf 
Slft&Hp  schools,  lad  bv 
■  mfp  PGA  It  aft: 

includes: 

•  g®’ •  Five  hours  iiistructi<|i  daily 
'  •Personalized  video  aulvsis 
•Complimentary  golt’afterlehool 
Welcome  reception  and  daily  lunch 

C'.ommuter  package  from  *399 

Price  plus  tax  and  gratuity! 


Cape  Cod  Museum 
of  Natural  History 


Watercolors  by  Eileen  A.  Smith 


MORE  THAN  A  MUSEUM 


Nothing  Fancy 
Just  Funky  &  Fun 

girls  -  infant  to  size  14 
boys  -  infant  to  size  7 

1079  Main  St.,  Rt.  6A,  Brewster 
Lemon  Tree  Village  896-3111 

M-Sat.  10-5  Sun.  12-5 


Live  exhibits  •  Museum  store 
Library  •  Nature  trails  •  Art  gallery 
Live  music  series  •  Summer  camp 
Boat  trips  around  the  Cape 
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Ocean  Edge 


“STAGE  HARBOR  LIGHT” 

and  Many  Other  Cape  Cod  Scenes 
Exhibited  at: 

The  Handcraft  House 

Route  6A  •  East  Brewster  •  240-1412 

(Near  the  Orleans  Line) 


Cape  Cod’s  Premier  Golf  Resort 
A  Corcoran  Jcnnison  Property 

(508)  896-5911 

Route  6A  •  Brewster  •  Cape  Cod 


RTE.  6An  BREWSTER 
800-479-3867 


SUMMEROTIMES 


SATURDAY,  MAY  27,  1995 
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Wellfleet  church  seeks  $225,000 

Campaign  designed  to  raise  money  for  extensive  renovations 


By  JOYCE  STARR 

STAFF  WRITER 

WELLFLEET  -  Scaffolding  and 
ladders  that  reach  the  roof  and 
clock  tower  have  been  a  familiar 
sight  in  recent  months  at  the  Well- 
fleet  Congregational  Church, 
which  is  undergoing  extensive 
renovations. 

The  clock  in  the  church,  which 
was  built  in  1850,  strikes  on  ship’s 
time. 

Repairs  were  so  badly  needed 
that  church  leaders  took  out  a 
$125,000  mortgage  on  the  parish 
house  across  the  street  so  the  most 
necessary  work  could  be  done 
right  away.  The  remaining  items, 
needed  but  not  quite  so  critical, 
will  cost  another  $100,000. 

The  cost  of  the  repairs  will  re¬ 
quire  the  church’s  first  capital 
campaign  in  memory,  according  to 
a  letter  mailed  this  week  by  cam¬ 
paign  administrator  Ken  Brock  to 
members,  associates  and  friends  of 
the  church.  Committee  member 
Louise  Rego  said  the  campaign’s 
goal  is  to  raise  the  $225,000 
through  pledges  payable  over  the 
next  three  years. 

(The  recently  completed  $75,000 
renovation  of  the  church’s  122- 
year-old  Hook  and  Hastings  organ 
is  paid  for  and  not  included  in  the 
capital  campaign.) 

To  explain  the  need  for  money, 
the  campaign  executive  committee 
has  put  out  a  brochure,  “Continu¬ 
ing  the  Vision,”  a  reference  taken 


from  the  congregation’s  250th  an¬ 
niversary  booklet:  “Without  vision, 
churches,  like  people,  perish.” 

Member  Peggy  Meaney  said  the 
logo  being  used  for  the  drive  -  a 
sailing  ship  surrounded  by  the  bro¬ 
chure  title  -  was  inspired  by  the 
church’s  stained  glass  “Mayflower 
window.” 

The  logo  also  includes  two  im¬ 
portant  dates:  1721,  when  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  first  organized,  and 
1996,  when  the  church’s  275th  an¬ 
niversary  will  be  observed.  Well- 
fleet  was  originally  part  of 
Eastham.  Back  in  1721,  in  a  time 
when  there  was  no  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  business  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  church  were  conducted 
at  town  meeting,  residents  of  the 
northern  section  of  Eastham  peti¬ 
tioned  for  their  own  separate 
parish. 

Their  request  was  approved,  and 
the  original  meetinghouse  was  a 
20-square-foot  building  on  Che- 
quesset  Neck.  It  was  followed  by  a 
larger  one,  including  a  steeple,  at 
the  head  of  Duck  Creek,  that 
opened  its  doors  in  1740.  The  pre¬ 
sent  building  was  commissioned 
for  construction  in  1850. 

The  repairs  included  a  new  roof 
and  lightning  arrestor  system,  a 
new  septic  system,  removal  of  un¬ 
derground  oil  tanks,  structural  re¬ 
pairs,  new  flooring  for  the  organ 
loft  and  electrical  repairs.  Future 
plans  include  new  restrooms  with 
handicap  access,  a  new  cooling 


system,  a  new  emergency  exit  and 
a  new  elevator  for  the  handi¬ 
capped,  which  would  elminate  the 
need  for  existing  chair  lifts. 

“Our  task  is  to  assure  that  this 
historic  and  cherished  building  is  | 
preserved  and  prepared  for  gen¬ 
erations  to  come,”  according  to  the 
Rev.  Ken  Roscoe,  pastor,  and  the 

campaign  committee,  which  also 
consists  of  Pearl  Johnson,  Joe 
Johnson,  Ned  Lombard,  Morley 
Marr,  Helen  Olsen,  Maud  Rheault, 
Brad  Williams  and  Tom  Pickering. 
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Robert  Levesque  Jr.,  top,  of  American  Steeple  and  Tower  Co.,  climbs  over 
the  top  rung  of  a  ladder  resting  against  the  steeple  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Wellfleet.  He  is  assisted  by  Glenn  Blake  as  they 
replace  the  newly  restored  weather  vane. 

Steeple  peep  hole.  Glenn  Blake  climbs  through  the  access  hole  in  the  church 
steeple. 

Staff  Photos  by  Matthew  Cavanaugh 
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Wellfleet  Church 
Celebrates  Renewal 


By  David  Coleman 

WELLFLEET— Steeplejacks  returned 
the  weathervane  to  its  rightful  place  on 
the  cupola  of  the  WellfleetlFirst 
Congregational  Church  on  Wednesday, 
capping  a  restoration  project  that  has 
come  a  long  way  but  still  has  a  way  to 
go- 

Funded  by  a  mortgage  of  $125,000. 
the  parishioners  have  watched  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  new  roof,  painting,  new  gut¬ 
ters  and  copper  cornices,  foundation 
repairs,  restoration  of  the  100-year-old 
Hook  and  Hastings  organ,  new  interior 
lighting  and  sound  system,  new  paint 
and  plaster,  restoration  of  the  bell  deck 
in  the  tower  and  installation  of  a  new 
Title  5  septic  system. 

The  famous  town  clock,  the  only  one 
in  the  world,  according  to  Ripley’s 
“Believe  it  or  Not,”  that  strikes  the  time 
by  ship’s  bells,  was  extensively  repaired, 
including  new  clock  faces  and  gilded 
numerals,  at  town  expense. 

But  with  a  goal  of  $225,000  to  furd, 
among  other  things,  an  elevator  to  pro¬ 
vide  handicapped  access  to  the  sanctu¬ 
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ary,  replacing  an  inadequate  chair  lift  in 
the  main  entry,  handicap  accessible  bath¬ 
rooms,  new  plumbing  fixtures,  an 
enlarged  vestry  and  expanded  choir  loft, 
there  still  remains  much  to  be  done. 

The  parish  began  in  1721  when  resi¬ 
dents  of  Billingsgate  Island  petitioned  to 
be  separate  from  the  existingyEastham 
parish.  The  original  meeting  house  was 
built  on  Chequesset  Neck,  and  a  second 
built  over  30  years,  from  1735  to  1765, 
at  the  head  of  Duck  Creek.  The-  present 
building,  designed  by  the  Hawes  broth¬ 
ers,  was  begun  in  1850.  It  has  survived 
hurricanes  and  lightning  strikes  and 
remains  the  home  to  241  Wellfleet 
parishioners.  It  is  also  well  known  to  vis¬ 
itors  for  its  concert  series,  and  serves 
other  community  functions. 

Donations  and  pledges,  which  are  tax- 
deductible,  are  being  accepted  from 
parishioners  and  visitors  alike  through 
Sept.  24.  Pledges  can  be  scheduled  sev¬ 
eral  years  down  the  road,  though  the 
church’s  goal  is  to  complete  the  renova¬ 
tions  in  time  for  the  parish’s  275th 
anniversary  next  year. 
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A  grief  stricken  Mark  Bailey  kneels  near  the  site  of  his  brother’s  accident. 


Staff  Photos  by  Barry  Di  e 


Young  Rollerblader  Dies  After 
Accident  on  Quiet  Orleans  Road 


Winning  Hearts  and  Minds? 

Dunkin’  Offers 
Free  Samples  1 
At  Disputed  Site 

By  Debi  Boucher  Stetson 

EASTHAM  —  Some  people  simply  grabbed  up  the 
goodies.  But  others,  local  residents  aware  of  the1  contro¬ 
versy  surrounding  plans  for  a  new  Dunkin’  Donuts  fran¬ 
chise  at  the  Village  Green  plaza,  were  surprised  to  see  a 
Dunkin'  Donuts  van  at  the  site  giving  out  free  coffee 
and  doughnuts  yesterday  morning. 

Operators  of  the  van,  who  told  one  citizen  they 
worked  for  a  marketing  firm  on  Long  Island,  had  failed 
to  get  a  food  service  permit  from  the  town,  according  to 
Town  Administrator  Sheila  Vanderhoef.  After  at  least 
one  citizen  called  town  hall.  Building  Inspector  Ken 
Bates  went  to  the  Village  Green.  The  van,  which  had 
New  York  license  plates  and  was  emblazoned  with  the 
Dunkin'  Donuts  logo,  was  gone  by  around  11  a.m., 
according  to  one  observer. 

Ironically,  one  citizen  who  spotted  the  van  was  on  his 
way  to  a  meeting  of  a  group  of  Eastham  residents  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Dunkin’  Donuts  franchise.  The 
group,  calling  itself  “Concerned  Citizens,”  formed  after 
the  zoning  board  of  appeals  voted  June  14  to  uphold  the 
decision  of  the  building  inspector  to  permit  the  planned 
Dunkin’  Donuts  as  a  retail  store  and  not  a  restaurant. 

That  decision  is  now  being  appealed  in  Land  Court. 

George  Higgins,  who  said  he  was  not  actually  a 
member  of  the  group  but  was  attending  the  meeting  for 
a  friend  who  could  not  go,  confronted  the  two  young 
women  in  the  van,  who  were  wearing  Dunkin’  Donuts 
T-shirts.  He  said  he  asked  them  if  they  had  a  permit  and 
they  said  they  didn't.  When  pressed,  they  said  they  were 
employees  not  of  Dunkin’  Donuts  but  of  Target 
Marketing  of  Long  Island. 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 

Found  off  South  Mono  nick 

Company  Expects 
To  Raise  Boat 
Sunk  in  Collision 

By  Matt  McDonald 

CHATHAM  —  The  Banshee  has  been  found  near 
^^^^yml^)ff^>puth  Monomov  Island  after  a  colli- 


By  Susanna  Graham-Pye 

ORLEANS  —  The  community  is  taking  12-year- 
old  Jeffrey  Bailey’s  death  hard. 

“No  matter  which  way  you  slice  it,  this  was  a 
senseless  tragedy,”  said  Orleans  police  Detective 
David  Hagstrom. 

The  sixth-grader,  who  attended  Nauset  Regional 
Middle  School  for  a  short  time  last  year,  died 
Tuesday  evening  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
after  suffering  severe  injuries  in  an  in-line  skating 
accident  off  Captain  Linnell  Road. 

Summertime  residents  of  the  area,  Jeffrey,  his 
brothers,  sister  and  cousins  had  friends  in  the  area. 
At  the  Academy  of  Performing  Arts,  students  who 
knew  the  family  broke  into  tears  during  class  when 
informed  of  the  accident.  And  in  an  emotional  self 
examination,  town  officials  are  looking  at  safety 
rules  and  regulations,  though  everyone  acknowl¬ 
edges  little  could  have  changed  the  course  of  events 
on  Tuesday. 

The  accident  occurred  at  approximately  1  p.m. 
when  Jeffrey  skated  out  from  behind  his  cousin's 
mini-van,  directly  into  the  path  of  another  mini-van 
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The  accident  occurred  in  front  of  the  Bailey  fami¬ 
ly  summer  home  and  was  witnessed  by  a  number  of 
family  members.  The  victim  was  not  wearing  a  hel¬ 
met  and  his  mother  told  Chief  Merrill  putting  the 
helmet  on  was  the  last  thing  she  asked  her  son  to  do. 

Wednesday  night  Town  Executive  Nancy 
Schwinn  told  the  board  of  selectmen  that  residents 
of  Captain  Linnell  Road  have  requested  that  a  “Slow 
Children”  sign  be  erected  on  the  roadway. 

Speed,  however,  was  not  involved  in  this  acci¬ 
dent,  nor  is  it  a  busy  roadway,  officials  say.  Few 
cars  traveled  past  the  accident  scene  Tuesday  as 
police  gathered  what  little  evidence  there  was  along 
the  small,  tree-lined  road,  in  the  out-of-the  way  sub¬ 
division. 

“That’s  another  thing  that  gets  you  about  this,  it 
wasn’t  on  Route  28,  or  6A,  it  was  on  a  quiet  little 
back  road,”  Chief  Merrill  noted.  “It  was  a  tragic 
accident  in  every  sense.” 

This  is  'the  second  fatality  town  rescue'  workers 
have  dealt  with  in  the  past  month  and  dealing  ’ 
bereaved  family  members  is  “the  toughest  thing  v.c 
handle,”  Chief  Merrill  said,  referring  to  a  drowning 
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June  26,  1995 

PLIMOTH  PLANTATION 
P.O.  Box  1620 
Plymouth,  MA  02362 


Our  church  is  celebrating  its  350th  anniversary!  We  began  as  a 
colony  of  forty-nine,  the  families  of  THOMAS  PRENCE,  EDWARD 
BANGS,  JOHN  SMALLEY,  JOHN  DOANE ,  NICHOLAS  SNOW,  RICHARD  HIGGINS, 
AND  JOSIAS  COOK,  who  in  1644  left  the  Plymouth  Colony  to  start  a 
new  life  in  the  Indian  territory  of  Nauset  (now  Eastham,  Orleans 
and  Wellfleet).  In  1646  the  settlement  received  from  the  court 
an  incorporation;  since  that  date  our  church  has  been  "gathered 
as  a  congregational  society."  Three  of  our  congregation, 
Mayflower  passengers  Constance  Hopkins,  Giles  Hopkins,  and  Lt . 
Joseph  Rogers,  lie  in  marked  graves  in  the  old  Cove  Burying 
Ground . 


Are  there  any  members  of  these  families  "living"  in  Plimoth 
Plantation  who  would  be  willing  to  visit  their  descendants  here 
in  the  Federated  Church  of  Orleans?  Is  there  the  possibility  of 
planning  some  kind  of  "family  reunion?"  A  number  of  us  also 
claim  direct  personal  lineage,  including  a  brother  and  sister 
who  are  descended  from  six  of  the  seven  families! 

A  commissioned  cantata,  A  PILGRIM  PEOPLE:  THE  PAST  IS  PROLOGUE, 
will  inaugurate  our  anniversary  celebrations  on  October  29th, 
and  on  November  19th  THE  MAYFLOWER  PILGRIMS,  a  commissioned 
handbell  work,  will  be  narrated  in  William  Bradford's  words.  A 
year  from  now  a  group  will  be  making  a  pilgrimage  to  England  and 
Holland  to  walk  in  ancestral  footsteps.  Assorted  other  events 
are  on  the  drawing  board. 

We  would  like  to  be  in  touch  with  you  as  to  whether  we  might 
further  enhance  our  anniversary  celebrations  through  the 
services  of  your  office.  May  I  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience?  We  shall*  be  meeting  next  on  July  10th,  after  which 
I  shall  be  away  for  two  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 


Charlotte  R.  Leach 

Chair,  350th  Anniversary  Celebration  Committee 

285  Great  Pond  Road,  Eastham,  MA  02642  -  (508)255-5137 
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CHRIST 


TIME  LINE 


OLD  WORLD 
1400 's 
1500-1550 
1563 
1570's 
1611 


ANTECEDENTS  1400's-1620 

John  Hus  and  John  Wyclif,  Lollards,  Tyndale 

Martin  Luther,  Ulrich  Zwingli,  John  Calvin,  Radical  reform. 
Heidelberg  Catechism  amd  Palatinate  Liturgy 
English  reformation  and  separatism 
King  James  Bible 


NEW  WORLD 
1620's- 1630's 
1642 
1648 
1660 


BEGINNINGS  1620-1660 

Plymouth/Massachusetts  Bay,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
English  Puritan  revolution  (1647-48)  Westminster  Confession 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  Cambridge  Platform 
Restoration  of  the  English  monarchy 


-  CONTINUITY  AND  CHANGE  1660-1730 


1662 

1708 

1727 


Half  Way  Covenant 
Saybrook  Platform 
Great  migration  of  Germans 


to  colonies 


REVIVAL  AND 
1740  '  s 
1747 

1750 ' s-1780  '  s 
1780 ' s-1808 
1793 
1793 


REVOLUTION  1730-1800 

Great  Awakening  revivals  --  Jonathan  Edwards 
German  Reformed  Coetus  organized 

French  and  Indian  wars,  American  Revolution,  westward  expan. 
Christian  movement  in  New  England,  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty 
James  O'Kelly  leaves  Methodists  in  North  Carolina 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  German  Church  in  the  U.S. 


EXPANDING 
early  1800's 
1801 
1817 
1820 '  s 
1830 '  s 
1820-1860 
1840 ' s-1860 
1853 


HORIZONS  1800-1870 

Second  Great  Awakening  revivals,  Barton  Stone 

Plan  of  Union,  ABCFM,  mission  outreach 

Church  of  the  Prussian  Union  (Lutheran  and  Reformed) 

Unitarian  separation 

German  Evangelicals  in  Mississippi  valley,  German  Pietism 
Slavery  issue  —  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Amistead,  AMA 
Mercersburg  Movement  —  John  Nevin,  Philip  Schaff 
Antoinette  Brown  ordained/  Woman's  Boards  1860 's 


AN  ERA  OF  PROGRESS  1870-1920 


1871 

1880 ' s-1890 ' s 

1880  '  s 

1913 

1914-1918 


National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches 
Immigration  and  urbanization,  home  missions 
Social  Gospel  —  Deaconesses,  Washington  Gladden 
Kansas  City  Statement  of  Faith,  Liberalism 
World  War  I 


TENSIONS  AND  TRANSITIONS  1920-1957 


1920 ' s 
1 930  '  s 
1934 

1939-1945 
1 950 '  s 
1957 


Fundamentalist  controversy,  Denominat ional ism 
Depression,  E  and  R  Church,  Cong-Xn  Churches 
Council  for  Christian  Social  Action,  civil  rights 
World  War  II,  Niebuhrs,  Tillich 
Ecumenism 
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Congregationalism 

The  Federated  Church  of  Orleans  (UCC) 

East  Orleans,  MA  (Cape  Cod) 

June  4,  1995 

(adapted  from  a  presentation  given  to  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Guilford,  CT  March  24,  1993) 

Barbara  Brown  Zikmund,  President,  Hartford  Seminary 


Use  pink  chart  of  Christian  history  showing  the  streams  of  reformation 
history. 


Use  yellow  time  line  of  the  UCC,  highlight  congregational  facts.  Point  out 
that  the  two  buildings  of  the  Orleans  church  were  built  during  the  awakenings 
in  the  early  1700's  and  in  the  1820-30's. 


What  things  should  we  hang  on  to  from  our  Congregational  heritage?  As  a 
historian  of  American  religious  life  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in 
particular,  I  invite  you  to  think  with  me  for  a  few  moments  about  the 
strengths  of  the  history  of  this  church  and  its  roots  in  New  England 
Congregationalism.  I  believe  that  certain  legacies  from  our  Congregational 
past  can  continue  to  strengthen  this  church  and  this  nation.  I  name  five 
legacies : 

First,  Congregationalism  has  a  unique  eccles iology .  That  is  to  say  that 
Congregational ists  have  a  very  special  way  of  defining  the  church  as  the 
gathered  community  of  believers.  The  church  is  not  a  building.  Indeed  this 
church  has  had  four  or  five  different  buildings  in  its  history.  The  church  is 
not  its  leadership,  the  pastor,  the  clergy  in  general,  or  some  person  in 
authority  (like  the  Pope).  For  Congregat ional ists  the  church  is  first  and 
foremost  the  gathered  community  of  believers.  It  exists  when  believing 
Christians  come  together  to  be  God's  people.  It  does  not  require  state 
establishment,  or  even  ordained  leaders  in  order  to  be  the  church.  Where  two 
or  three  Christians  gather  in  covenant,  there  is  the  church. 

The  covenant  is  the  most  important  theological  statement  among  early 
Congregat ional ists .  Covenant  theology  not  only  speaks  of  God's  covenant  with 
God's  people.  But  the  "covenant"  is  the  means  whereby  believers  are  united, 
tied  together,  in  the  church.  The  covenant  is  like  the  twine  which  binds 
together  a  bundle  of  arrows.  One  arrow  (one  believer)  can  be  broken.  But 
when  gathered  together  each  strengthens  the  other.  I  understand  that  the 
covenant  of  this  church  is  that  of  the  Salem  Covenant  of  1629: 

We  covenant  with  the  Lord  and  with  an  other  and  doe  bynd  our  selves  in 
the  presence  of  God,  to  walke  together  in  all  his  waies,  according  as  he 
is  pleased  to  reveal  himself  unto  us  in  his  blessed  word  of  truth. 
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This  brings  me  to  a  second  legacy  from  Congregationalism  —  its  openness 
to  new  revelation.  The  covenants  of  Congregational  churches  were  never  closed 
creedal  statements  of  conviction,  as  much  as  they  were  human  promises  to  God 
and  to  each  other  to  stay  together  in  the  search  for  God's  truth.  Early 
Congregational ists  saw  themselves  as  pilgrims  on  a  faith  journey  with  and 
toward  God.  Although  they  took  scripture  and  the  discipline  of  prayer  very 
seriously,  they  were  confident  that  God  would  not  forsake  faithful  people.  The 
parting  words  of  Pastor  John  Robinson  to  the  Pilgrim  congregation  in  Leyden  as 
the  people  set  sail  for  the  new  world  in  1620  — "God  has  still  more  light  to 
shed  on  His  Holy  Word,"--  have  become  a  touchstone  of  Congregationalism.  From 
the  very  beginning  Congregational ists  saw  themselves  as  waiting  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  promised  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Acts  --  even  as  they  took 
seriously  their  responsibilities  in  the  real  world. 

Third,  as  Congregational ists  rely  upon  each  other  and  value  the  shared 
responsibility  of  believers  in  the  gathered  community,  Congregat ional ists  have 
always  insisted  that  their  fellowship  in  Christ  was  not  a  democracy.  Early 
leaders  regularly  reminded  the  faithful  that  "The  church  needs  to  respect  the 
crown  rights  of  the  redeemer."  For  whenever  the  people  gathered  or  acted, 
they  did  so  under  Christ. 

To  our  modern  ears  this  sounds  narrow  and  even  fundamentalist.  Yet 
early  Congregationalism  was  wary  of  democracy.  In  fact  to  be  free  to  do  what 
the  majority  willed,  they  condemned  as  "mob  rule."  By  contrast,  when  the 
people  gathered  in  congregational  meeting,  early  Congregat ional ists  had  faith 
that  God  in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit  would  inform  their  decisions, 
leading  the  church,  as  one  Puritan  writer  put  it,  to  choose  "not  those  it 
wants,  but  those  whom  Christ  has  fitted."  Decisions  were  trustworthy  when 
Christ  was  in  the  midst  of  the  people. 

This  is  why  in  Congregationalism  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "proxy 
vote,"  or  an  "absentee  ballot."  It  is  impossible  for  individuals  separated 
from  the  gathered  community , know  how  to  vote.  This  is  why  in  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  today  we  do  not  instruct  delegates  to  Annual  Conferences  or 
General  Synods  on  how  they  should  vote.  Rather,  we  trust  that  they  will  be 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  when  they  are  gathered  in  that  place,  choosing  not 
what  they  want,  but  what  Christ  would  have  them  do. 

One  other  thing  needs  to  be  said  about  this  Congregational  view  of  the 
church  as  the  gathered  community  of  believers  in  covenant  with  each  other 
under  the  headship  of  Christ.  That  is  that  the  church  lives  in  its  worship 
and  in  its  meetings.  In  fact,  early  Congregat ional ists  made  no  distinction 
between  worship  and  meeting  --  one  flowed  into  the  other,  each  built  a  common 
life.  With  our  modern  management  mentality  sometimes  we  try  to  organize  and 
even  eliminate  congregational  meetings,  because  (we  say)  there  is  no  business. 
For  true  Congregational ists ,  however,  there  is  always  business,  because  we  are 
forever  called  to  strengthen  the  lives  of  the  gathered  saints.  It  is  no 
accident  that  New  England  Congregationalists  called  their  churches 
"meetinghouses . " 
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A  fourth  legacy  from  our  Congregational  heritage  was  slow  to  emerge,  but 
eventually  it  made  an  important  contribution  to  contemporary  political  life. 
Here  I  am  referring  to  the  basic  American  belief  in  the  separation  of  church 
and  state. 


In  much  of  human  history,  people  have  assumed  that  religious  commitment 
and  political  loyalty  had  to  be  combined.  In  fact  we  know  that  early  colonial 
Congregationalism  created  a  "church  state"  in  its  effort  to  escape  from  the 
"state  church"  of  England.  As  time  went  on,  however,  Congregat ional ists  came 
to  realize  that  the  only  lasting  way  to  keep  the  church  free  from  political 
control  was  to  guarantee  separation  of  church  and  state.  Eventually  out  of 
this  Congregational  zeal  for  ecclesiastical  freedom  came  political  protection 
for  all  religious  organizations,  societies,  and  practices.  For 
Congregationalism,  because  the  political  forces  were  always  so  important  the 
church  needed  to  be  free  to  support  and  to  critique  the  powers  and 
principal it ies . 

Finally,  fifth,  although  Congregationalism  thrives  on  the  unique 
independence  of  local  congregations,  over  the  past  three  hundred  years 
Congregat ional ists ,  particularly  those  in  Connecticut,  learned  that  isolated 
churches  perish.  From  the  earliest  days  Congregational  churches  came  together 
in  councils,  consociations  and  synods.  They  regulated  and  disciplined  their 
leadership.  They  shared  mission  projects.  They  clarified  their  thinking 
about  faith  and  practice.  They  were  careful  to  protect  local  autonomy  against 
what  some  have  called  "presbyterianizing"  tendencies,  even  as  they  developed 
stronger  and  stronger  commitments  to  the  wider  church.  The  ultimate 
expression  of  this  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  global  Christian  community 
found  its  expression  in  the  creation  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  over  35 
years  ago.  It  continues  to  inform  the  ecumenical  and  interfaith  witness  of 
many  local  congregations. 

Congregationalism  is  an  organic  tradition.  It  changes  over  time  and  it 
is  difficult  to  capture.  Sometimes  it  is  clear  about  limits  and  focused  on 
its  calling,  reaching  out  into  new  modes  of  church  life  and  thought.  At  other 
times  it  is  narrow  and  defensive,  protecting  its  local  autonomy  an)  unwilling 
to  risk  anything.  Historically  we  usually  say  that  the  Cambridge  Platform  is 
the  best  formulation  of  "Congregational"  principles  in  the  early  period  (1648) 
and  the  Kansas  City  Statement  of  Faith  (1913),  is  the  most  complete  expression 
of  modern  Congregationalism. 

We  believe  in  God  the  Father,  infinite  in  wisdom,  goodness 
and  love,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  our  Lord  and  Savior,  who 
for  us  and  our  salvation  lived  and  died  and  rose  again  and  liveth 
evermore,  and  in  the  Holy  spirit,  who  taketh  of  the  things  of 
Christ  and  revealeth  them  to  us,  renewing,  comforting,  and 
inspiring  the  souls  of  men. 

We  are  united  in  striving  to  know  the  will  of  God  as  taught 
in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  in  our  purpose  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
the  Lord,  made  kmnown  or  to  be  made  known  to  us. 
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We  hold  it  to  be  the  mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  to  all  mankind,  exalting  the  worship  of  the 
one  true  God,  and  laboring  for  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the 
promotion  of  justice,  the  reign  of  peace,  and  realization  of  human 
brotherhood . 


Depending,  as  did  our  fathers,  upon  the  continued  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  we  work  and  pray  for 
the  transformation  of  the  world  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  we 
look  with  faith  for  the  triumph  of  righteousness,  and  the  life 
everlasting . 

Kansas  City  Statement  of  Faith,  1913 

What  do  you  see  in  this  statement,  testimony  (not  test)  of  faith?  How  are  the 
themes  which  I  mentioned  reflected?  What  things  are  unspoken? 


Certainly  one  thing  which  must  we  said  is  that  the  very  masculine 
language  of  the  1913  Statement  is  not  something  which  is  acceptable  in  these 
times.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  the  language  there  are  some  important 
principles  affirmed: 

Congregationalists  were/are  trinitarian.  Congregational ists  were/are 
grounded  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Congregationalists  were/are  serious 
about  the  authority  of  scripture.  Congregationalists  were/are  on  a  journey,  a 
pilgrimage,  trying  to  walk  in  God's  ways,  guided  by  the  past  and  the  promise 
of  the  future.  Congregationalists  care  about  the  world  and  the  here  and  now  -- 
worshipping  God,  laboring  for  progress  in  knowledge,  promoting  justice,  the 
reign  of  peace  and  the  realization  of  human  community.  Finally, 
Congregationalists  are  optimists.  They/we  lean  on  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead 
them  into  all  truth  —  praying  for  social  and  political  change  and  looking 
with  faith  for  the  triumph  of  righteousness,  and  the  life  everlasting.  For 
its  times  this  Kansas  City  Statement  of  Faith  was  a  progressive  and  highly 
respected  articulation  of  the  Congregational  legacy. 


In  the  early  1960 's  most  Congregational  churches  became  part  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ.  In  that  "merger"  some  principles  of  historic 
Congregationalism  were  softened.  The  calling  to  a  more  diverse  and  ecumenical 
church  tempered  earlier  perspectives,  but  the  essence  of  Congregationalism 
continues  in  the  UCC. 


its  covenantal  understanding  of  the  gathered  community  of  believers 
its  openness  to  walk  together  in  search  of  God's  revelation 
its  conviction  that  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church 
its  belief  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
-  its  sense  of  obligation  to  the  wider  church 
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June  9 , 


Barbara  Brown  Zikmund,  President 
Hartford  Seminary 
77  Sherman  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06105-4451 

Dear  Barbara: 

Our  manyest  thanks  for  taking  us  far  enough  back  in  time  so  that 
we  could  then  move  forward  into  the  now  of  our  celebration  with 
a  keener  understanding  of  who  and  what  we  have  become  as 
Congregationalists .  I'm  sure  that  those  of  us  who  have  been 
lifelong  Congregationalists  learned  as  much  as  those  who  have 
come  more  recently  from  other  traditions  to  join  with  us  in  our 
church  family.  The  Monday  morning  quarterbacking  was 
unanimously  enthusiastic! 

We  also  appreciate  having  the  copy  of  your  five  points  for  ready 
re  f erencing . 

Enclosed  is  our  check  for  $121.10  covering  your  travel  expenses. 

Again  our  thanks  for  so  generously  sharing  your  time  and  talents 
with  us. 

Cordially , 

Charlotte  R.  Leach,  Chair 
350th  Anniversary  Celebration  Committee 
285  Great  Pond  Road 
Eastham,  MA  02642 
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Lee  S.  Pattison 
53  Kauset  Heights  Poad 
Orleans,  MA  026  5  3 


Sometime  soon  you  will  receive  a  telephone  call  from  me  relative 

to  our  getting  together  for  a  chat. 

Purpose  -  The  purpose  of  our  get  together  is  to  help  contribute 
to  the  Federated  Church's  350th  Birthday  Celebration  which 
will  take  place  in  1996. 

Place  -  Talks  will  take  place  at  the  church  at  9:15  and  10:30 
— A.M.  Monday  through  Friday,  mid-November  to  mid-December.  If 
it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  make  it  to  the  church  at  these 
times,  I  can  make  other  arrangements. 

Length  -  I  expect  our  conversation  to  last  from  one-half  hour  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  We  do  not  need  and  cannot  use  a 
million  details. 


The  Task  -  I  have  been  asked  to  develop  a  booklet.  The  job  des¬ 
cription  is  not  to  write  a  "History"  but  to  present  an 
anecdotal  type  of  thing,  which  would  contain  some  good 
stories,  some  major  developments,  humorous  happenings. 

The  idea  is  not  to  be  adversely  critical  and  nothing  that 
would  reflect  badly  on  anyone  will  be  included. 

Taping  -  I  would  like  to  tape  the  conversations  for  my  convenience, 
so  that  I  will  not  have  the  inconvenience  of  taking  notes. 

If  this  frightens  the  daylights  out  of  anyone,  let  me  know. 
This  tape  will  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  unless  you 
at  some  time  grant  permission  in  writing. 


Why  You?  I  nave  been  hard  at  work  in  the  archives  of  the  church 

and  have  discovered  that  the  recent  records  of  the  church,  while 
excellent,  contain  relatively  small  amounts  of  material  of 
anecdotal  interest.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
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this  church  and  I  know  can  help  fill  in  the  blanks. 
Questions  -  Some  of  the  questions  that  might  be  asked: 
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1) 

What  ware 

tiie  circumstances  of  your 

joining  the  church? 

2) 

What  were 

v our  mo  s  t 

important  invol*. 

/aments  ?  Music? 

V  :  S"n 

df  ms 

Fission? 

Finance? 

Administration? 

Fellowship?  Worship?  . 

etc . 

Lm  a  g  la 

3) 

What  were 

the  most 

important  develop 

iments  that  you  recall? 

Anecdotes 

?  Amusing 

incidents  ? 

Thanks 


I  thank  you  in  advance 


for  your  kindness  and  cooperation. 


C  / 


Sincerely,  ,  v  , _  „  ^  , 

Pat  Part icon 


P.S.  It  may  be  that  the  whole  idea  of  this  conversation  is  not 

to  your  liking.  If  so,  just  tell  me  when  I  call,  and  there 


will  be  no  pressure 
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ARCHIVES  PRESERVATION  PROJECT 

"Archives  Preservation  Project" 
may  not  roll  trippingly  off  the 
tongue  nor  sound  very  exciting, 
but  read  on  before  you  decide. 

The  ARCHIVES  of  The  Federated 
Church  are  stored  in  a  large 
closet  overflowing  with  records  ol 
all  those  who  have  come  into  and 
passed  out  of  the  life  of  this 
Church  since  about  1740.  Imagine 
how  many  names,  dates  and  events 
are  listed  here. 

The  PRESERVATION  is  a  two- fold 
task.  First,  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  further  deterioration 
from  handling,  which  leaves  oils 
and  dirt  on  the  fragile  pages, 
each  ledger  must  be  cleaned  and 
stored  in  acid-proof  coverings, 
and  put  into  the  best 
climate-controlled  condition  we 
can  manage.  And  second,  the 
information  in  them  will  be  made 
available  to  those  who  formerly 
obtained  it  from  the  originals. 
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The  PROJECT,  besides  both  of  the 
above  activities,  involves 
preparation  of  a  card  index  record 
of  all  the  names  these  papers 
contain.  Again,  we  ask  you  to  try 
to  visualize  how  many  names  this 
means.  Consider  all  those  whose 
baptism,  marriages  and  burials  are 
a  part  of  our  history.  Now  add 
those  who  have  joined  and  left 
this  church.  And,  finally, 
consider  every  person  who  has 
served  on  a  committee  or  board,  or 
otherwise  contributed  to  the  life 
of  our  congregation.  What  a 
parade  of  people  1  What  a  lot  of 
index  cards! 

During  our  work,  access  to  the 
original  records  will  be  only  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Fridays, 

9:30  AM  to  noon  when  we  will  be 
working  on  them  at  the  church.  Do 
look  for  more  reports  on  our 
progress  with  this  work,  which  we 
find  both  fascinating  and 
exciting,  and  want  to  share  with 
you. 

Sandi  Corb  and  Luella  Mountain 
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ARCHIVES, 

PRESERVING  THE  ARCHIVES 

The  first  two  volumes  from  the 
archives  have  been  cleaned, 
wrapped  and  tucked  to  bed  in  acid 
proof  boxes.  A  xerox  copy  is 
nestled  in  its  own  plastic  jacket 
and  is  available  from  the  office 
for  use  in  the  church  by  any 
researcher,  historian  or 
casual  (?)  reader. 

Order  of  preservation  of  the 
records  is  being  determined  by  the 
condition  of  the  item  rather  than 
its  age.  Surprisingly,  some  of 
the  oldest  of  the  pre-twentieth 
century  papers  are  in  better  shape 
than  later  ones. 

Presently,  we  are  concentrating  on 
a  definitive  inventory  of  all  the 
records  prior  to  this  century. 

The  Latter  Day  Saints  have 
expressed  an  interest  in 
microfilming  these  and  require 
such  a  list  before  deciding  on 
their  work  here.  From  previous 
inventories,  it  would  appear  that 
some  holdings  once  in  the  vault 
are  no  longer  there.  If  anyone 
knows  the  whereabouts  of  any  of 
these  Federated  Church  records, 
please  let  us  know. 

Meanwhile,  we  would  like  to  line 
up  volunteers  to  help  us  with 
indexing  the  data  from  the  xeroxed 
materials .  The  only 
qualifications  are  enthusiasm  and 
interest  in  the  task,  ability  to 


print  clearly  (typing  would  be 
great  -  bring  your  own  typewriter) 
and  follow  simple  printed 
instructions  and  format .  We  are 
planning  to  have  two-hour 
workshops  starting  probably  in 
mid-April ;  time  will  be  arranged 
with  volunteers,  who  will  work  in 
pairs . 

Please  give  us  a  call  if  you  would 
like  to  be  part  of  this 
interesting  project.  We  need  you. 

I^puella  Mountain  255-4373 
Sandi  Corb  240-1641 
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ARCHIVES. 

ARCHIVES  WORK  PROGRESSING- SLOWLY 

Work  progresses  slowly  on  the 
archives  project  as  we  dust  and 
xerox  pages,  wrap  old  ledgers,  and 
start  on  cataloging  and  indexing. 
Meanwhile,  we  share  with  the  350th 
Anniversary  Committee  information 
about  the  start  of  our  Church. 

Did  you  realize  that  in  the 
beginning  the  Nauset  settlers, 
like  their  friends,  relatives  and 
former  neighbors  in  Plymouth  (and 
like  other  daughter  colonies  of 
hers  wide-spread  across  our 
present  State)  built  not  a  church, 
but  a  multi-purpose  building,  with 
gun  slots  for  its  use  as  a  fort, 
benches  for  the  colonists  to  use 
during  long  worship  services,  and 
town  meetings  (hence  the 
designation  Meeting  House) . 


enlargement  or  relocation  of  the 
Meeting  House;  taxes  received 
(from  which  the  Minister  was 
paid) ;  distribution  of  oil  from 
beached  whales;  and  many  other 
matters  great  and  trivial  which 
pertained  to  the  operation  of 
Church  and  town. 

The  volumes  of  our  handwritten 
proprietors '  records  have 
fortunately  been  preserved,  some 
being  at  the  offices  of  the  town 
clerks  at  Eastham  and  Orleans,  and 
one  volume  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  South  Parish,  starting  in 
1743,  is  in  our  own  archives. 

From  it,  thanks  to  the  painstaking 
work  of  Dorothy  Goodell,  church 
data  for  that  period  is  being 
entered  on  index  cards . 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  romantic 
to  be  moved  by  the  experience  of 
turning  these  pages  penned  by 
Doanes,  Sparrows,  Higgins, 

Taylors,  Linnells,  Snows  and 
Cumings . 


As  in  Plymouth,  the  leaders  of  the 
group  governed  the  colony  with  the 
consent  of  the  male  church 
members,  who  also  had  to  have 
taken  the  oath  as  freemen. 

Minutes  were  kept  of  the  actions 
at  proprietors'  meetings,  and 
these  record  divisions  and 
allocation  of  parcels  of  the  total 
land  area  to  individuals;  the 
calling  of  a  minister,  his  salary 
in  money,  wood,  or  other  form; 


It  is  like  reaching  back  some  ten 
generations  or  so  to  those  who 
first  bore  in  Nauset  the  names  so 
familiar  to  us  today  on  street  or 
business  signs  in  our  community  - 
or  on  our  neighbors '  mailboxes ! 


Luella  Mountain 
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"Moyer  breezed  through  this  splendidly 
varied  and  arduously  demanding  recital 
with  technical  and  stylistic  colors  flying  " 

LOS  angei.es  times 

“A  first-class  young  pianist  His  placing  is 
clean,  unmannered  and  full  of  ideas  and 
intelligence.” 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

"Moyer  is  a  pianist  who  seems  to  love 
what  he  does  for  a  living.  The  much- 
praised  clarity  of  his  technique  and  the 
honesty  of  his  musical  thinking  were 
present  " 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

“The  Ravel  sounded  especially  ravishing. 
The  Reger  and  Liszt  could  scarcely  be 
more  brilliantly  played.” 

NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE 

“Moyer  was  such  a  delightful  soloist  this 
concerto  seemed  written  for  him.  His 
playing  was  fresh  and  bubbly  throughout. 
The  Beethoven  fitted  him  as  glove  to 
hand  with  exhilarating  effect  A  born 
pianist." 

PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  HI  1 1  I  TIN 

“Moyer  treated  the  piano  part  with  heroic 
strength  and  expressive  intimacy  The 
composer  came  onstage  at  the  end  to  wild 
cheers  from  the  audience.  She  awarded 
Moyer  with  an  enormous  hug.' 

THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

BETSY  M.  GREEN  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

36  Hampshire  Road 
Wavland,  Massachusetts  01778 
(508)  358-2939  •  FAX  (508)  358-3556 


F  REDBRICK  MOYER  has  appeared  as  piano  soloist 
with  the  orchestras  of  Baltimore,  Boston.  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Houston.  Milwaukee.  Pittsburgh.  St 
Louis.  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  major  orchestras  of 
Australia.  His  concert  tours  have  taken  him  to  such  far- 
flung  places  as  Suntory  Hall  in  Tokyo.  Carnegie  Recital 
Hall  in  New  York  City,  the  Ambassador  Auditorium  in 
Pasadena.  Sydney  Opera  House,  the  Pabst  Theatre  in 
Milwaukee,  and  Windsor  Castle. 

Moyer's  musical  activities  reflect  an  affinity  for  a  wide 
variety  of  periods,  styles,  composers,  and  performing 
formats,  as  his  eleven  recordings  on  the  CM  and  Jupiter 
labels  reflect.  He  has  recorded  five  Mozart  concern  for 
the  Norwegian  radio,  made  six  concert  tours  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  has  performed  three 
Rachmaninoff  concetti  in  a  series  of  concerts  with  the 
Japan  Philharmonic,  his  fourth  tour  with  that  orchestra. 
He  participated  in  chamber  music  at  Marlboro  for  two 
summers  and  collaborated  with  baritone  Ben  Luxon  in  a 
Tanglewood  performance  of  “Die  Schbne  Mullerin." 
Works  have  been  commissioned  for  him  from  Louis 
Calabro,  George  Walker,  David  Kecniev.  Ned  Rorem. 
Kenneth  Erazelle,  and  David  Ott. 

Moyer  s  extensive  experience  includes  recital  tours, 
solo  performances  with  orchestra,  master  classes,  and 
workshops.  He  is  well  known  for  his  residencies  of  two 
days  to  three  weeks  which  combine  activities  to  promote 
classical  music  within  communities. 

His  achievements  have  been  supported  by  the  Alcoa 
Foundation,  the  Paul  Green  Foundation,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the  United 
States  Information  Sendee,  the  Astral  Foundation.  Affiliate 
Artists,  Concert  Artists  Guild,  the  Western  States.  Arts 
Federation,  the  US  China  Arts  Exchange,  and  the  Korean 
Cultural  Foundation 

Moyer  tours  regularlv  throughout  the  United  States. 
South  and  Central  America,  Europe,  and  Asia. 
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A  MUSICAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Frederick  Moyer,  piano  soloist 
with  major  orchestras  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Asia,  will 
give  a  concert  in  the  sanctuary  at 
2:30  PM  on  Wednesday,  May  10.  The 
program  will  be  centered  on  the 
theme  of  "The  Sea  Around  Us." 

Mr.  Moyer  has  been  described  by 
the  New  York  Times  as  "first 
class"  and  "full  of  ideas  and 
intelligences,"  praised  for  his 
"clarity  of  technique"  by  the 
Boston  Globe  and  "a  born  pianist" 
by  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 

This  is  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  hear  a  world-class 
artist.  Tickets  at  $10.00  will  be 
available  at  the  church.  Please 
keep  in  mind  that  seating  is 
limited. 

The  concert  is  sponsored  by  the 
350th  Anniversary  Committee 


Music  Notes 
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CONCERT  TO  BE  HELD 
IN  SANCTUARY 
AT  THE 

FEDERATED  CHURCH 
162  MAIN  STREET 
ORLEANS,  MASS. 


FEDERATED  CHURCH 
OF  ORLEANS 

360th  ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION  COMMITTEE 

PRESENTS 

FREDERICK  MOYER 

(  pianist) 

"i CONCERT  BY  THE  SEA " 

MAY  10,  1995 
2:30  P.M. 
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TOE  FEDERATED  CHURCH  OF  ORLEANS 

350TH  ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION  COMMITTEE 

PRESENTS 

FREDERICK  MOYER,  PIANIST 
LEE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  10,  1995,  AT  2:30  P.M. 
"CONCERT  BY  THE  SEA" 


Sonata  No.  21  in  C  Major,  Opus  53  ("Waldstein")  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

i.  Allegro  con  brio 

Sonata  No.  17  in  c  sharp  minor,  Op.  27,  No.  1  ("Moonlight) 
i.  Adagio 


Ballade  No.  3  in  A-flat  Major,  Opus  47  Frederic  Chopin 

Etude  in  c  minor,  Op.  25  No.  12  ("Ocean") 


Prelude  in  c  sharp  minor,  Op.  2,  No.  3  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Three  Preludes  from  Op.  23 


Rhapsody  in  Blue 


George  Gershwin 


Pianist  Frederick  Moyer  has  performed  in  such  venues  as  Suntory  Hall  in 
Tokyo,  Carnegie  Hall,  Sydney  Opera  House,  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington  and 
Windsor  Castle.  He  has  made  six  tours  of  Central  and  South  America,  seven  of 
Europe  and  seven  of  Asia,  and  has  appeared  as  piano  soloist  with  many  of  the 
major  orchestras  of  the  world  including  those  of  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Dallas,  Buffalo,  Houston, 
Milwaukee,  Pittsburgh,  Cape  Cod,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Singapore,  Hong 
Kong,  Tokyo  and  the  major  orchestras  of  Australia. 

Mr.  Moyer's  musical  activities  reflect  an  affinity  for  a  wide  variety  of 
styles  as  his  eleven  recordings  on  the  GM  and  Jupiter  labels  reflect. 

He  is  well  known  for  his  residencies  of  two  days  to  three  weeks  which 
include  major  performances,  master  classes,  workshops,  school  performances 
and  other  activities  to  promote  classical  music  within  communities. 

To  contact  Mr.  Moyer,  or  to  order  a  catalogue  of  his  recordings,  please 
write:  Frederick  Moyer  Recordings,  15  James  Farm,  Lee,  NH  03824. 

(Downstairs,  recordings  by  Mr.  Moyer  are  available  for  purchase) 
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April  5,  1995 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Goux 
27  Swallow  Street 
Teaticket,  MA  02536 

Dear  Tom  - 

It  is  now  three  concerts  of  yours  (does  that  qualify  me  as  a 
"groupie"  yet?)  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  enjoy!  I  am 
writing  to  you  now  on  behalf  of  the  350th  Anniversary 
Celebration  Committee  of  the  Federated  Church  of  Orleans*  to 
invite  you  to  share  the  pleasure  of  your  program  on  a  mutually 
agreeable  date  sometime  this  summer. 

We  would  particularly  welcome  your  suggestion  as  to  a  night  of 
the  week  most  likely  to  draw  a  good  crowd.  Wouldn't  we  be  wise 
to  rule  out  Saturdays  since  those  are  change-over / sett ling  in 
days?  Also,  we  reserve  Wednesdays  during  the  summer  for  our 
weekly  Chowder  Suppers. 

Do  you  have  a  selection  of  programs?  What  is  your  honorarium? 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  as  to  your  interest  and 
availability,  trusting  both  will  be  in  the  affirmative. 

Cordially , 


Charlotte  Ritchie  Leach,  Chair 

The  350th  Anniversary  Celebration  Committee 

285  Great  Pond  Road 
Eastham,  MA  02642 
(508)  255-5137 


*  Founded  by  seven  Pilgrim  families  from  the  Plimoufth  Colony  who 
settled  originally  in  Nauset  near  Fort  Hill  in  16441.  A  number 
of  our  present  congregation,  including  myself,  are  12th 
generation  direct  descendants  of  those  families,  some  of  whom 
begat  seafaring  generations  along  the  way,  so  there  really  is 
salt  water  in  my  blood! 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  13,  7:30  p  .  m . 

The  350th  Anniversary  Celebration  Committee 
has  the  honor  of  presenting 

TOM  GOUX 

I  M  A  CONCE  R  T  OF  MARITIME  MUSIC 
ALL  MANNER  OF  BALLADS,  YARNS  &  DITTIES 

Tom  Goux,  as  a  leading  interpreter  of  maritime  music  and 
poetry,  has  given  lecture / concert  programs  across  the  country. 

He  has  presented  series  for  the  Sea  Education  Association, 
ElderHostel  and  the  Sea  Grant  programs  in  Woods  Hole,  written 
for  Oceanus  Magazine  and  recorded  an  album  entitled  Born  of 
Another  Time  -  Songs  of  the  Sailors,  Songs  of  the  Sea . 

( Smit h son ian-Folkway s ) .  In  1989,  he  presented  the  opening  night 
concert  for  the  Smithsonian's  "Magnificent  Voyagers"  exhibit  at 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  NY,  and  in  1990  joined  the  crew 
of  the  historic  schooner  Ernest ina  (ex  Effie  M.  Morrissey) 
sailing  out  of  New  Bedford  to  Newfoundland.  Upon  returning  he 
produced,  through  a  grant  from  SEA,  a  special  lecture/ concert 


celebrating  the  history  of  the  century-old  vessel. 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  13,  7:30  P.M. 

The  350th  Anniversary  Celebration 
Committee  has  the  honor  of 
presenting 

TOM  GOUX 

in  a  Concert  of  Maritime  Music 
All  Manner  of  Ballands,  Yarns  & 
Ditties 

Tom  Goux,  as  a  leading  interpreter 
of  maritime  music  and  poetry,  has 
given  lecture/concert  programs 
across  the  country.  He  has 
presented  series  for  the  Sea 
Education  Association,  ElderHostel 
and  the  Sea  Grant  programs  in 
Woods  Hole,  written  for  Oceanus 
Magazine  and  recorded  an  album 
entitled  Born  of  Another 
Time-Songs  of  the  Sailors.  Songs 

of  the  Sea.  (Smithsonian- Folkways) 
In  1989,  he  presented  the  opening 
night  concert  for  the 
Smithsonian's  "Magnificent 
Voyagers"  exhibit  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  NY,  and  in  1990 
joined  the  crew  of  the  historic 
schooner  Emestina  (ex  Effie  M. 
Morrissey)  sailing  out  of  New 
Bedford  to  Newfoundland.  Upon 
returning  he  produced,  through  a 
grant  from  SEA,  a  special 
lecture/concert  celebrating  the 
history  of  the  century-old  vessel. 
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ALL  ABOARD! 

for 

A  SAX  L  THROUGH  HISTORY 

with 

TOM  GOD  X 

RIDE  THE  WAVES  AND  THE  WATERWAYS  OF  TIME 
with  a  sailor's  ballads,  yarns  and  ditties 

accompanied  by 
his  instrument— of-choice 

recorder. . .concertina. . .banjo. . .ukelele. . .guitar 


Join  him 


ON  THE  DECK  OF  A  GALLEON  OF  THE  SPANISH  ARMADA 
IN  THE  RIGGING  OF  A  WHALING  SHIP,  TWO  YEARS  FROM  HOME 
BENEATH  A  LOW-HUNG  MOON  ON  A  MISSISSIPI  PADDLE-WHEELER 


PORT  OF  CALL 


"THE  FEDERATED  CHURCH  OF  ORLEAMS 


162  Main  Street 


SAILING  DATE 


THURSDAY,  DULY  13  -  7;  30  p.m. 

FARE 


$5/$3 


ALL  ABOARD! 

for 

A  SAIL  THROUGH  H I STOR V 

with 

TOM  GOD  X 

RIDE  THE  WAVES  AND  THE  WATERWAYS  OF  TIME 
with  a  sailor's  ballads,  yarns  and  ditties 

accompanied  by 
his  inst rument-of-choice 

recorder. . .concertina. . .banjo. . . ukelele. . .guitar 

Join  him 

ON  THE  DECK  OF  A  GALLEON  OF  THE  SPANISH  ARMADA 
IN  THE  RIGGING  OF  A  WHALING  SHIP,  TWO  YEARS  FROM  HOME 
BENEATH  A  LOW-HUNG  MOON  ON  A  MISSISSIPI  PADDLE-WHEELER 

PORT  OF  CALL 

THE  FEDERATED  CHURCH  OF  OR  L  E AM  S 

162  Main  Street 

SAILING  DATE 

THURSDAY,  DULY  13  -  7 ;  30  p.m. 

FARE 


$5  /  $3 
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These  are  a  few  of  our  favorite  things... 


All  Aboard!  Tom  Goux  will  take  you  for  a  sail  through 
history  Thursday  when  he  brings  his  sailor’s  ballads, 
yarns  and  ditties  to  the  Federated  Church  of  Orleans. 
Accompanying  himself  variously  on  recorder,  con 
certina  banjo,  ukelele  and  guitar,  he’ll  take  his  audi- 
_  ence^nto  the  deck  of  a  galleon  in  the  Spanish 
Armada  into  the  rigging  of  a  whaling  ship  and  beneath  a  taw-hung 
Ion  on  a  M,ss,ssippi  paddle-wheeler.  The  — 

p.m.  at  the  church,  162  Main  St.  The  cost  is  $5  for  adults  and 


1 - 

Orleans  Sailor  Program.  Tom  Goux 

tells  yarnSF  recites  dttt-tes.'SrncjS  SSI  lor  s 
ballads  accompanied  by  recorder, 
banjo,  ukelele,  more,  7:30  p.m.. 
Federated  Church  of  Orleans,'  162  Main 


Tom  Goux 


TOM  GOUX 

SONGS  OF  THE  SEA  -  Ballads,  Yams  and  Ditties 


" . .  .a  walking  encyclopedia  of  maritime  music .  His  repertoire 
spans  music  from  places  and  times  as  far  apart  as  New  England 
and  China,  from  the  American  Revolution  through  World  War  II. 
Songs  of  coastal  traders,  fisherman,  deepwater  sailors,  the  music 
halls  and  pubs  of  England  and  the  steamboat  era  are  all  presented 
with  great  style  and  humor.  " 

—  Mystic  Seaport 


He  has  given  a  lecture/concert  series  for  the  Sea  Education 
Association  at  Woods  Hole,  MA,  written  for  Oceanus  Magazine 
and  recorded  an  album  entitled  Bom  of  Another  Time  -  Songs  of 
the  Sailors,  Songs  of  the  Sea  (Smithsonian-Folkways). 

In  1989,  he  presented  the  opening  night  concert  for  the 
Smithsonian's  "Magnificent  Voyagers"  exhibit  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  NY,  and  in  1990  joined  the  crew  of  the  historic 
schooner  Emestina  (ex  Effie  M.  Morrissey)  sailing  out  of  New 
Bedford  to  Newfoundland.  Upon  returning  he  produced,  through 
a  grant  from  SEA,  a  special  lecture/concert  around  the  history  of 
the  century-old  vessel 


A  partial  listing  of  performance  credits  would  include:  South 
Street  Seaport  in  New  York,  Mystic  Seaport  Museum, 

St. Mary's  City,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  San  Francisco  Maritime  Museum, 
Peabody  Museum  of  Salem,  MA.,  the  USS  Constitution 
Museum,  the  Peale  Museum,  Plimoth  Plantation  Mayflower 
Concert  Series,  Maine  Maritime  Museum  and  the  Galveston 
Historical  Society. 


' 
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You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  a  presentation  of 

A  PILGRIM  PEOPLE;  THE  PAST  IS  PROLOGUE 

inaugurating 

the  350th  Anniversary  Celebration 

of 

The  Federated  Church  of  Orleans 

X 

Text  &  arrangement  by  Charlotte  Ritchie  Leach 
Music  by  Ann  MacDonald  Diers 

X 

Two  performances  on  SUNDA  Y,  OCTOBER  29, 1995 
10  o’clock 

in  lieu  of  the  congregation 's  traditional  worship  service 
4  o’clock 

with  a  special  welcome  to  the  wider  community 

X 

a  Meet-the-Composers-and-Performers  reception  will  follow 
each  performance 

% 

We  hope  you  will  plan  to  share  this  event  with  us! 
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UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 

162  MAIN  STREET  •  P.O.  BOX  761  •  EAST  ORLEANS,  MA  02643-0761  •  TEL  (508)  255-3060 


TO:  Olin  London— Chair,  Music  Committee 


FROM:  Bob  Butler-Chair,  Deacons 


SUBJECT.  “A  Pilgrim  People  :  The  Past  is  Prologue” 

Dear  Olin,  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Art  and  Joan  Matott  regarding  the 
subject  service  which  was  recently  presented  in  our  sanctuary. 

The  letter  was  presented  to  the  Cabinet  at  their  meeting  of  November  28th  and  duly 
recognized  in  the  minutes  of  that  meeting.  The  Cabinet  also  voted  to  turn  the  letter 
over  to  the  Board  of  Deacons  for  possible  further  action. 


After  considerable  discussion  in  the  Deacon’s  meeting  of  December  1 1th,  it  was  voted 
that  we  contact  the  Music  Committee  and  suggest  the  possibility  of  having  this  power¬ 
ful  and  inspiring  service  of  worship  repeated  on  October  27,  1996,  the  last  Sunday  of 
that  month. 


We  realize  the  extra  work  involved  in  preparing  this  program  and  the  necessity  of 
utilizing  other  talents  from  outside  the  Federated  Church.  For  that  reason  the  Deacons 
felt  that  it  would  be  asking  too  much  to  perform  the  service  every  year,  but 
that  it  would  be  a  fitting  climax  for  the  celebration  of  our  350th  Anniversary  year  to 
repeat  it  just  once  more. 

Please  review  this  request  with  your  committee  when  you  have  a  chance  and  advise 
me  of  the  outcome.  By  copy  of  this  letter  I  am  also  advising  Charlotte  Leach,  who 
played  such  a  key  role  in  arranging  the  original  service. 

Many  thanks  for  your  attention  to  this  request. 


FOR  THE  BOARD  OF  DEACONS 


Robert  A.  Butler— Chair 


. 
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4,  1995 


HAT  TO  DO 


Anniversary  Anthem 


A  Mother-Son  Team’s  Composition  Celebrates  the  Pilgrims 


based  son,  Peter  Altschul,  there  were  a  few 
other  factors:  collaborating  long-distance, 
researching  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims  for  a 
piece  that  tells  of  their  arduous  first  year  in  the 
New  World,  and  transcribing  Mr.  Altschul’s 
score,  written  in  music  Braille,  into  standard 
music  notation.  The  latter  task  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  person  after  Mr.  Altschul,  who  is 
blind,  traveled  to  Orleans  and  dictated  the  score 
to  his  mother. 

“It  took  several  days,”  said  Ms.  Solit,  hand¬ 
bell  choir  director  at  the  Federated  Church  of 
Orleans,  where  “The  Mayflower  Pilgrims”  will 
be  performed  this  weekend.  “We  just  took  it 
one  measure  at  a  time.  Where  it  was  difficult, 
he  would  perform  it  on  the  piano  and  I  could 
work  out  what  he  intended  from  the  notes  he 
was  playing.” 

The  mother-son  collaboration,  which  honors 
the  chqrch’s  350th  anniversary,  is  the  result  of 
a  decades-long  partnership  between  the  two. 
Thirty-eight  years  ago,  when  Ms.  Solit  realized 
Mr.  Altschul,  her  first  child,  had  been  born 
blind,  she  was  determined  that  he  would  not 
lead  a  life  dependent  on  her  or  others. 

She  soon  began  learning  how  to  read  and 
write  Braille  and  gave  her  son  his  first  lesson  in 
reading  Braille  when  he  was  4.  By  the  time  he 
was  4-and-a-half,  he  could  read  children’s 
books  that  she  had  transcribed  for  him  into 
Braille.  She  had  taken  the  first  major  step  in  his 
education  and  future,  and  she  had  come  to  real¬ 
ize  that  her  son  was  very  bright. 

Since  then,  she  has  transcribed  all  of  his 


textbooks  into  Braille,  unless  they 
could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  She 
did  the  same  with  his  cookbook, 
once  he  set  up  his  first  apartment 
after  completing  graduate  school. 

Now  she  can  type  his  literary 
needs  on  a  computer  disc,  which 

can  be  converted  to  Braille  by  Conductor  Nancy 
special,  high-tech  equipment.  Solit  rehearses  the  handbell  choir  for  last 

Mr.  Altschul  graduated  with  Sunday’s  performance  of  “The  Mayflower  Pilgrims,”  the 
high  honors  from  Princeton  pageant  she  wrote  in  collaboration  with  her  son,  composer 
University  in  1979,  one  of  three  Peter  Altschul. 


graduating  students  in  the  United 
States  that  year  to  receive  the 
prestigious  Recording-for-the-Blind  award  for 
outstanding  achievement  by  a  blind  student. 

After  Princeton,  he  attended  graduate  school 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  in  Boston  and 
Columbia  University  in  New  York,  earning 
master’s  degrees  in  music  composition  and 
social  work. 

Today  he  lives  in  New  York  City  with  his 
guide  dog,  Dunbar,  and  works  for  the  New  York 
Department  of  Education  as  a  social  worker.  He 
chose  social  work  (after  realizing  he  would 
never  make  a  living  writing  jingles  for  commer¬ 
cials)  because  he  feels  it  is  time  he  “paid  back” 
the  world  for  all  of  the  assistance  he  has 
received. 

“I  have  had  a  lot  of  help  in  my  life,  and  I 
want  to  give  some  of  that  back,”  he  told  The 
Cape  Codder  on  Sunday.  “I  hope  I  am  making  a 
difference  for  at  least  a  few  people.” 

But  his  real  love  is  still  music,  both  perform- 


Staff  Photos  by  Joyce  Johnson 
ing  and  composing.  In  high  school  he  played 
drums  in  the  school's  orchestra  and  marching 
band  as  well  as  in  a  jazz  band.  He  discovered 
composing  accidentally.  When  his  class  was 
given  a  project  to  produce  a  thesis  of  some  kind, 
he  decided  he  did  not  want  to  write  prose.  Since 
there  were  no  restrictions  on  the  project,  he 
elected  to  set  several  psalms  to  music  for  a 
choir.  Not  only  did  he  receive  a  good  grade,  but 
he  found  he  loved  to  compose. 

In  the  case  of  “The  Mayflower  Pilgrims,”  Ms. 
Solit  researched  the  project  and  wrote  the  narra¬ 
tion  and  prose,  from  which  Mr.  Altschul  devel¬ 
oped  the  score,  composed  of  variations  on  a 
16th-century  French  folk  tune  that  later  was 
adapted  as  a  hymn. 

The  piece  tells  of  the  Pilgrims’  first  year  after 
landing  in  Provincetown  and  finally  settling  in 
Plymouth.  Most  of  the  text  is  taken  —  some  of 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 


The  Cape  Cod 


By  Joyce  Johnson 

For  most  musicians,  composing  a  commis¬ 
sioned  theater  piece  for  handbells  and  choir 
would  be  a  daunting  task  on  its  own. 

But  for  Orleans  resident  Nancy  Hart  Solit 
and  her  New  York- 


Nancy 

Solit  listens  at  her  home  in 
Orleans  as  her  son,  Peter  Altschul,  reads  from 
the  weekly  news-in-review  published  in  Braille 
by  The  New  York  Times. 


September  27 ,  1993 


Nancy  Solit,  Handbell  Choir  Director, 

The  Federated  Church  of  Orleans 
52  Capt .  Linnell  Road 
Orleans,  MA  02653 

Dear  Nancy, 

With  what  enormous  appreciation,  enthusiasm,  and 
anticipation  our  350th  Anniversary  Committee  received  your 
proposal  for  a  commissioned  handbell  composition  to  celebrate 
our  church's  upcoming  birthday!  Herewith  conveyed  in  this 
letter  is  our  committee's  official  endorsement  of  this 
commission . 

Already  some  of  us  are  even  envisioning  the  birth  of  a  new 
"tradition"  for  our  church  calendar:  an  annual  presentation, 
perhaps  on  the  Sunday  preceding  Thanksgiving  -  even  as  Christmas 
Eve  would  not  be  right  without  its  service  of  carols  and 
readings . 

How  grateful  we  as  a  congregation  are  to  you  and  your  son 
Peter  for  the  sharing  of  your  very  special  talents!  From  the 
Committee  and  on  behalf  of  the  whole  congregation,  THANK  YOU. 

At  your  earliest  convenience,  please  follow  up  on  this 
letter  with  Betty  and  Don  Heines,  who  in  turn  have  a  special 
sharing  of  their  own. 

Most  sincerely . 


Charlotte  Leach,  Chair 

The  350th  Anniversary  Committee 
285  Great  Pond  Road 
Eastham,  MA  02642 


copies:  Betty  and  Donald  Heines 

Committee  Files 


1 
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CAPE  COD  TIMES 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  24, 1995 


CApe  &  Islands 


Handbell,  voice  choirs  to  retell 
I  Pilgrims’  first  Thanksgiving 


By  SUSAN  MILTON 

STAFF  WRITER 

ORLEANS  —  Plain  Pilgrim  music  and  words,  ac¬ 
companied  by  handbells,  will  tell  the  story  Sunday  of 
the  Mayflower  Pilgrims’  first  year  in  America. 

Their  encounter  with  rough  waters  off  Chatham, 
the  exploration  by  foot  and  boat  around  the  Lower 
Cape,  their  skirmish  with  the  Indians  at  Eastham’s 
First  Encounter  Beach  and  their  fight  to  survive  to  the 
first  Thanksgiving  is  retold  in  the  40-minute  original 
piece  for  handbell  and  voice  choirs  and  narrators. 

“It’s  the  kind  of  piece  you  can  understand  the  first 
time  through,  which  makes  it  nice  for  children,”  said 
Nancy  Hart  Solit  of  Orleans,  director  of  the  church’s 

handbell  choir  fur  the  past  1 3  years. 

The  performance,  free  and  open  to  the  public,  will 
be  at  4  p.m.  Sunday  in  the  Federated  Church  of  Or¬ 
leans  at  Main  Street  and  Meetinghouse  Road.  A  recep¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  composers  and  performers  will 
follow. 

Two  years  ago,  the  church  commissioned  Solit  and 
her  son,  Peter  Altschul  of  New  York  City,  to  write  the  a 
piece  to  celebrate  the  church’s  350th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  in  1646  in  Eastham.  The  congregation  heard 
the  new  work  during  last  Sunday’s  service.  The  sec¬ 
ond  performance  is  for  the  wider  community  to  hear 
about  the  first  year  of  the  Pilgrims,  some  of  whom  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Lower  Cape  to  found  Eastham,  Orleans 


and  Wellfleet. 

The  Pilgrims’  arrival  was  “24  years  before  the 
church’s  anniversary,  but  it  is  such  a  good  story  and 
we  had  music  and  literature  available,”  Solit  said. 
“Also  the  anniversary’s  theme  is  ‘past,  present  and  fu¬ 
ture,’  and  we  decided  to  stick  to  the  past.” 

Solit  researched  authentic  music  and  wrote  the  nar¬ 
ration,  drawn  mostly  from  the  journal  of  Pilgrim  lead¬ 
er  William  Bradford.  The  compositions  for  the  hand¬ 
bells  and  voice  choir,  written  and  arranged  by 
Altschul,  are  variations  on  a  lOth-cer'  ,y  hymn  from 
the  Geneva  Psalter. 

Ten  of  the  church’s  15  handbell  choristers  will  play 
Sunday,  joined  by  the  church’s  voice  choir  directed  by 
Elizabeth  Kelly.  The  audience  also  will  have  a  chance 

to  sing  in  unison  without  any  accompaniment  other 
than  the  handbells.  The  Pilgrims  did  not  sing  in  har¬ 
mony  and  viewed  even  an  organ  as  “the  devil’s  bag¬ 
pipes,”  Solit  said. 

With  their  commission,  Solit  and  Altschul  printed 
the  score  of  the  original  piece,  already  sought  by  other 
handbell  choirs  around  the  country  after  its  debut  last 
June  at  a  New  England  festival  of  the  American  Guild 
of  English  Handbell  Ringers  regional  conference. 

“The  audience  of  600  people,  all  from  churches, 
liked  it  and  bought  it,”  she  said.  “Also  the  people  from 
Plimoth  Plantation  and  Plymouth  Historical  Society 
are  interested.  We  never  though  of  that.  We  wrote  this 
for  the  church.” 


A  Different  View  of  Holiday  Season 


"Well,  so  that  is  that.  Now  we  must  dismantle  the  tree, 

Putting  the  decorations  back  into  their  cardboard  boxes 
Some  have  gotten  broken,  and  carrying  them  up 
to  the  attic. 

The  holly  and  the  mistletoe  must  be  taken  down 
and  burnt, 

And  the  children  got  ready  for  school.  There  are  enough  leftovers  to  do, 
warmed  up,  for  the  rest  of  the  week 
Not  that  we  have  much  appetite, 
having  drunk  such  a  lot, 

Stayed  up  so  late,  attempted  —  quite  unsuccessfully  — 

To  love  all  our  relatives,  and  in  general 

Grossly  overestimated  our  powers.  Once  again 

As  in  previous  years  we  have  seen  the  actual  Vision  and  failed. 

_ Taken  from  W.  H.  Auden’s  “For  the  Time  Being” 

TO  BE  PERFORMED  IN  ITS  ENTIRETY  THIS  WEEKEND  AT  THE  FEDERATED  CHURCH. 


By  Susanna  Graham-Pye 

ORLEANS  —  W.H.  Auden’s  “For  the  Time  Being”  is 
a  challenge  to  understand  because  it  pulls  the  listener  in 
many  so  different  ways.  • 

Christmas  also  pulls  people  in  many  directions,  which 
is  exactly  why  Donald  Heines  is  heading  up  a  full-length 
reading  of  Auden’s  work  Sunday,  Dec.  10  at  4  p.m.  at  the 
Orleans  Federated  Church. 

“(The  oratorio)  is  a  remarkable  statement  about  the 
difficulties  of  finding  the  true  meaning  of,  well  I  would 
say  Incarnation,  you  would  say  Christmas,”  Mr.  Heines 
explained.  A  drama  in  verse,  “For  the  Time  Being  opens 
with  advent  and  journeys  through  the  Christmas  season, 
covering  issues  of  belief  with  which  Christians  struggle. 

The  reading  is  part  of  the  church’s  advent  series,  but 
takes  on  added  significance  as  one  of  year’s  many  events 
celebrating  the  Federated  Church’s  350th  anniversary. 
That  celebration  was  launched  last  month. 

“I’ve  always  read  the  narrator’s  conclusion  after 
Christmas,  but  this  year,  for  the  350th  anniversary,  we’re 
doing  the  whole  thing.” 

Eight  parishioners  —  Donner  Atwood,  Kimball 
Cartwright,  Donald  Heines,  Charlotte  Leach,  Alein 
Owen,  Lee  Patti  son,  Cathy  South  worth  and  Mary  Ellen 


Van  De  Water  —  will  perform  the  work. 

In  an  explanation  of  the  poem,  which  will  be  given  to 
those  who  attend  Sunday,  Mr.  Heines  begins  by  writing: 
“To  grasp  W.  H.  Auden’s  achievement  in  “For  the  Time 
Being,”  it  is  helpful  to  look  at  the  title  and  its  multiple 
meanings.  At  first  reading  it  suggests  languor,  ordinari¬ 
ness,  passive  acceptance,  as  in  “Well,  for  the  time  being, 

I  guess  you  could  say  I’m  doing  OK. 

However,  if  we  pause  before  the  last  word,  the  empha¬ 
sis  is  on  time,  now,  past  and  future  time,  for  these  times 
there  is  Being,  Essence,  God.  Much  of  this  verse  drama 
is  an  effort  to  explore  this  paradox:  in  the  most  ordinary 
of  times  and  in  the  fullness  of  human  stupidity,  there  is 
Incarnation.” 

At  a  recent  rehearsal,  readers  worked  on  their  delivery, 
pausing  frequently  to  wonder  aloud  about  which  words 
should  be  emphasized,  about  how  to  best  convey  the 
poem’s  meaning. 

“What  has  happened  here,”  Mr.  Heines  said,  “has  truly 
been  a  learning  experience,  for  all  of  us.  I  hope  it  will  be 
that  way  Sunday  too. 

“This  is  a  magnificent  work,”  he  added.  “And  with 
these  beautiful,  beautiful  passages  it  gives  us  a  different 
way  to  look  at  this  whole  season.” 


Today  at  4  P.M.  an  encore  P^ntance Last 
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The  350th 


D  CHURCH  O  F 

-  1646  -  19f6 - 

To  Help  Us  Celebrate  Our  Birthday 
Anniversary  Committee  Announces  A  Very  Special 

PILGRIMS  PLUS  TOUR 

Organized  by  Don  Heines 


Late  May  -  Early  June  1996 
TENTATIVE  ITINERARY 
Days  1-4 

LONDON,  with  day  trips  to  CANTERBURY  and  to  CAMBRIDGE  where 
several  Pilgrims  (William  Brewster,  John  Robinson,  and  our 
church's  first  pastor,  John  Mayo)  studied.  Our  London  stay  will 
also  include  an  evening  at  the  THEATRE  and  a  CONCERT. 

Days  5  -  8 

The  C0TSW0LDS,  exploring  out  of  the  way  towns  and  villages, 
soaking  up  the  atmosphere.  Possible  day  trips  to  OXFORD  and 
COVENTRY. 

Days  9-11 

LINCOLN,  with  its  magnificent  cathedral,  is  in  the  heart  of  our 
Pilgrim  Parents'  country  with  its  villages  of  BABWORTH,  SCR00BY, 
and  AUSTERFIELD  where  William  Bradford  and  William  Brewster  were 
born,  baptized,  worshipped,  and  founded  the  Separatist  movement. 
Each  church  we  shall  visit  is  a  special  delight. 

Day  12 

Overnight  ferry  from  HULL  to  ROTTERDAM. 

Days  13  —  16 

LEIDEN,  where  the  Pilgrims  lived  for  eleven  years,  and  where 
Brewster  set  up  his  printing  press  and  taught  at  the  University. 
Trips  to  AMSTERDAM  (where  the  Pilgrims  first  settled),  and 
possibly  to  THE  HAGUE,  0TTERL00  (for  Van  Gogh),  DELFT,  GOUDA, 

»1  AALSMEER  (the  huge  flower  market) . 

Day  17 

Return  to  Boston  from  Amsterdam. 


Transportation  by  air-conditioned  coach. 


Although  it  is  much  too  early  to  determine  the  cost  since  the 
date  is  still  almost  two  years  away  (rate  of  exchange  subject  to 
wide  fluctuation,  all  breakfasts  included  but  number  of  dinners 
not  set) ,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  offer  a  first-rate  tour 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  This  trip  is  being  announced  now  so 
that  those  who  might  be  interested  will  have  the  chance  to 
P LAN  AH EAD!  While  priority  will  be  given  to  Members 
and  Associate  Members  of  the  Federated  Church,  the  tour  will  not 
be  limited  to  them.  If  you  are  interested  -  but  with  no 
commitment  on  your  part  -  please  let  Don  know,  either  at  the 
church  (255-3060)  or  at  home  (255-1190). 


PILGRIMS  PLUS  TOUR 


1996 


Tentative  Itinerary 

May  28 

Afternoon  departure  from  Federated  Church,  early 

evening 

flight  to  London 

29 

Arrive  London,  bus  to  Grosvener  Hotel.  Rest 

o  f  day 

in  London 

30 

Day  trip  to  Canterbury.  Evening  theatre 

31 

Day  trip  to  Cambridge 

June  1 

Full  day  in  London.  Evening  concert 

O 

L 1 

Bus  to  Woodstock,  Bear'  Hotel.  Afternoon  in 

Oxford 


3 

,  4,  5  Full  days  in  the  Cots wolds. 

6 

Bus  to  Lincoln,  Forte  Posthouse  Hotel.  Afternoon 

in  Lincoln,  Evensong  at  Cathedral 


7 

Bus  to  Bab worth,  Scrooby,  Auer  field 

8 

Bus  t  o  Bos  t  on 

9 

Bus  to  Hull  for  overnight  ferry  to  Rotter' dam 

10 

Arrive  Rotterdam,  bus  to  Holiday  Inn,  Leiden 

1 1 

Full  day  in  Leiden 

12 

Bus  to  Amsterdam  for  the  day 

13 

Aalsmeer,  Gouda,  Delft 

14 

Bus  to  Amsterdam  for  return  flight  to  Boston 

As  of  now  (February  1995)  the  best  estimate  I  can  give 
on  cost  for  the  Pilgrims  Plus  tour  is  $3200  per  person, 
double  occupancy.  This  is  based  upon  42-45  participants.  I 
have  projected  increases  over  the  1994  figures  and  made  a 
guess  (educated,  I  trust)  on  the  value  of  a  pound  in  1996. 
The  latter  is  the  big  unknown. 

This  figure  includes  the  following: 

Bus  from  church  parking  lot  to  Logan  Airport 
Round  trip  air:  Bos t on-London ;  Ams terdam-Boston 
Accomodations  in  hotels  with  full  facilities 
Ferry:  Hul 1-Rot terdam 

Full  English  breakfast  in  UK;  continental  breakfast  on 
ferry  and  Holland 

Travel  by  luxury  air  condi t i one d/ heat ed  bus  throughout 
Three  dinners  in  London,  Woodstock,  Lincoln;  ferry;  two 
dinners  in  Leiden,  total  of  twelve 

Theatre  and  concert  tickets  in  London 

Bus  transfer  to  London  and  theatre  and  concert 

One  baggage  porterage  throughout 

Not  included: 

Lunch  throughout,  other  dinners 

Admission  to  museums,  castles,  palaces,  gardens,  canal 
boat  trip 

Alcoholic  beverages  at  dinner 
Tips,  including  drivers 

Additional  possible  expenses: 

Passport  (check  expiration  date  if  you  have  one) 

Health  insurance  (medicare  does  not  go  overseas) 

Single  supplement  is  approximately  $675.  to  be  adjusted 
upward  for  the  overnight  ferry 


* 
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PILGRIMS  PLUS  TOUR 

The  response  to  the  announcement 
of  the  "Pilgrims  Plus  Tour"  has 
been  wonderful .  The  number  of 
"definites,"  "probables,"  and 
"possibles"  is  such  that  the  tour 
is  definitely  "on."  If  there  are 
others  who  would  like  to  be 
included,  in  whatever  category, 
please  let  me  know. 

Right  how  I  am  in  the  process  of 
refining  the  arrangements, 
checking  on  hotels  and  meals,  all 
aimed  at  making  this  as 
comfortable  and  reasonable  a  tour 
as  possible.  I  have  a  few  figures 
for  1995  (not  enough  for  a  good 
guess),  but  nothing  for  1996.  And 
I  follow  the  dollar-pound  figures 
faithfully  (a  tad  worrisome  of 
late)  . 

Early  next  year  I  will  send  each 
of  you  who  has  expressed  an 
interest  a  summary  of  the 
accommodations,  a  bit  more 
detailed  itinerary,  and,  with 
luck,  a  tentative  cost  figure. 


TOWN  OF  WELLFLEE'I 


OFFICE  OF  SEFECTMEN 

300  Main  Street 
Well  fleet.  Massachusetts  02667 


Tel.  (508)  349-0300 
Fax (508) 349-0305 


September  6,  1995 


Ms.  Charlotte  R.  Leach 

The  Federated  Church  of  Orleans 

United  Church  of  Christ 

162  Main  Street 

P.O.  Box  761 

East  Orleans,  MA  02643-0761 
Dear  Ms.  Leach: 

The  Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Wellfleet  wishes  to  join  you  in  celebrating  your 
350th  Anniversary  and  offer  congratulations  on  your  long  standing  within  the  Town  of 
Orleans.  You  all  must  be  very  proud  of  your  founding  families  and  those  who  have  worked 
dilegently  to  perpetuate  your  service  to  the  Community. 


Cy  — cy  A 


BOS/aef 


Ira  Wood 

BOARD  OF  SELECTMEN 


£dtoanl  Ttt.  Hxenncdg 

HlafisachusrttB 


Iftnitd  States  Senate 

WASHINGTON,  DC  20510 


July  14,  1995 


The  Federated  Church  of  Orleans 
United  Church  of  Christ 
1  62  Main  Street 
P.O.  Boh  761 

East  Orleans,  MR  02645 
Dear  Friends: 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  the  year  of 
1996  mill  mark  the  550th  Rnniuersary  of 
The  Federated  Church  of  Orleans. 

This  is  an  occasion  of  tremendous 
significance  for  the  Church,  for  the 
Orleans  community,  and  for  the  entire 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

My  thoughts  will  be  with  you  all  in 
October  as  you  inaugurate  the 
celebration  of  this  historic  anniuersary. 

Please  accept  my  congratulations 


Edward  M.  Kennedy 


■ 


Massachusetts  Conference  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 


UCC  CENTER  AND  GENERAL  OFFICES  •  (508)  875-5233  •  Fax  (508)  875-5485 
One  Badger  Road  •  P.O.  Box  2246  •  Framingham,  MA  01  701 -0589 


September  27,  1995 


The  Federated  Church  of  Orleans 
United  Church  of  Christ 
162  Main  Street 
P.O.  Box  761 

East  Orleans,  MA  02643-0761 


Sisters  and  Brothers  In  Christ: 

To  enter  into  the  350th  year  of  continuous  ministry  and  mission 
is  to  realize  that  you  are  surrounded  by  "a  great  cloud  of 
witnesses"  and  heirs  of  a  legacy  of  faithfulness.  Such  knowledge 
could  be  daunting  or  even  considered  a  burden  by  some.  You  have 
chosen  to  celebrate  as  befits  a  people  who  know  that  their  lives 
are  to  be  lived  in  praise  to  God  as  did  their  forebears. 

Yours  is  a  rich  history  as  your  founding  families  included 
persons  who  were  passengers  aboard  the  good  ship  Mayflower. 

While  all  the  particulars  of  those  three  and  one-half  centuries 
of  life  together  are  not  known  to  me,  I  know  enough  about 
congregations  to  know  there  have  been  difficult  times  and 
disputatious  moments.  But  you  have  stayed  the  course,  keeping 
the  covenant  made  with  God  and  with  one  another.  And  we  of  the 
Massachusetts  Conference,  with  whom  you  are  also  in  covenant, 
salute  you  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  your  presence  and  witness 
among  us. 

The  vitality  of  your  life  together  is  testimony  to  your  spirit 
nurturing  and  caring  ministry.  You  continue  to  take  seriously 
Christ's  command,  "Feed  my  sheep."  And  yours  has  not  been  a 
narrow  interpretation  of  what  our  Savior  bids  his  followers  to 
do.  You  have  been  attentive  to  those  nearby  in  the  Cape  Cod  area 
and  through  your  mission  mindedness  and  financial  support  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  extend  your  concern  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  and  literally  around  the  world. 

I  know  you  have  a  number  of  special  programs  and  activities 
planned  and  hope  I  might  be  able  to  join  in  at  least  one  of  them. 
You  shall  be  held  in  my  prayers  and  ask  that  you  continue  to  pray 
for  us.  May  grace,  mercy  and  peace  attend  you  now  and  in  the 
days  ahead. 


Yours  in  Christ, 


Bennie  E.  Whiten,  Jr. 

Conference  Minister  and  President 


BEW/jpb 


i  Massachusetts  Conference  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 

SOUTHEAST  AREA  OFFICE 

8  Town  Square  •  Plymouth,  MA  02360  ♦  Telephone  (508)  746-8330 

&  ■o 

September  28,  1995 


The  Federated  Church  of  Orleans  -  United  Church  of  Christ 
162  Mam  Street 
PO  Box  761 

East  Orleans,  MA  02643-0761 
Dear  Members  and  Friends, 

It  is  my  special  joy  and  privilege  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  member  churches  of  the 
Barnstable  Association,  to  offer  a  personal  word  of  appreciation  and  thanksgiving  as  you 
celebrate  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  faithful  ministry.  It  is  impossible  to  even  begin  to 
calculate  the  immensity  of  good  that  has  been  done  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  the  church  in  the 
E  Orleans  community  and  the  global  community.  It  is  much  like  a  pebble  tossed  into  a  body  of 
water.  One  is  able  to  see  the  ripples  as  the  rock  hits  the  water  but  unable  to  experience  the  full 
impact  that  continues  after  the  ripples  are  no  longer  visible. 

An  Anniversary  is  a  special  time  within  the  life  of  a  church  that  provides  an  opportunity 
to  humbly  celebrate  what  the  church  has  meant  both  within  your  lives  and  those  who  have  gone 
before  you.  It  is  a  time  to  give  thanks  for  the  ministry  you  now  share  with  each  other  and  to 
reaffirm  your  vision  of  ministry'  for  the  future. 

You  have  a  history  worthy  to  celebrate.  Those  members  w'ho  gathered  and  founded  your 
church  included  Mayflower  passengers,  who  left  Plimoth  Plantation  to  settle  on  Cape  Cod.  From 
the  very  beginning  you  have  embodied  the  spirit  life  of  a  Pilgrim  people.  A  people  who  knew  the 
importance  of  owning  a  covenant  thus  binding  a  community  together  for  the  common  good. 

You  have  and  continue  to  take  seriously  the  task  of  exploring  what  you  are  called  to  be 
about  in  the  continuing  ministry  of  Jesus  in  today’s  world  To  that  end  you  worked  to  defining 
“ a  covenant  statement  of  our  relationship  in  our  work  and  mission  in  response  to  what  we 
understand  God  calling  us  to  be  doing  in  this  place  As  your  forebears  you  have  understood 
the  value  and  the  strength  of  owning  a  covenant  for  the  common  good  of  each  other  in  fulfilling 
God’s  mission. 

Not  only  have  you  sought  to  be  a  faithful  Christian  fellowship  nurturing  and  caring  for 
one  another  but  you  have  also  looked  and  moved  beyond  the  doors  of  the  church  building 
bringing  hope  to  persons  in  the  community,  the  seminar^',  and  to  the  mission  field  in  distant  lands. 
Yours  has  been  and  continues  to  be  an  expansive  ministry  of  concern  and  caring  for  the  whole 
person. 

1  give  thanks  for  the  leadership  gifts  of  Pastor  and  Laity  that  have  been  shared  in  the 
Barnstable  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Conference  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and 
General  Synod.  And  I  give  thanks  on  behalf  of  those  persons  whose  lives  have  benefited  through 
your  generous  and  faithful  support  of  Our  Church’s  Wider  Mission. 

May  this  time  of  your  350th  celebration  be  moments  of  celebration  and  renewal 
empowering  you  to  move  into  the  future  as  a  spirit  filled  people  with  vision  and  hope. 

Grace  and  Peace, 

Paul  E.  Sinn 

Associate  Conference  Minister  in  the  Southeast  Area 


«  • 


\ 


Founded  by  Pilgrims  from  the  Plymouth  Colony 
in  1644,  the  Federated  Church  of  Orleans  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  350th  anniversary  by  planting  perenial 
tulips  from  Leyden,  The  Netherlands.  Charlotte 
Leach  and  the  Rev.  Kimball  Cartwright  Sr.  of  the 
church  plant  the  bulbs  along  the  church  yard. 

Staff  Photo  by  Barry  Donahue 


*?§Ut  vJ^Y\Vcf?L 

happy  birthday i 

The  350th  Anniversary  Committee 
has  received  many  expressions  of 
thanks  for  the  bulb  distribution. 

arring  mice  and  moles,  this 
coming  spring  should  see  several 
hundred  reminders  of  our  heritage, 
and  these  reminders  extend  to  our' 
church  family  in  several  states. 

The  Committee  also  presented  bulbs 
to  each  child  in  the  Nursery 
School,  and  the  grandfather  of  one 
established  a  garden  area  in  a 
fenced  corner  of  the  play  area 
And  we  have  been  busy  with  plans 
for  a  special  supper  and 
presentation  in  June,  thoughts 
about  musical  events,  church 
stationery,  a  surprise  for  the 
Annual  Meeting,  continuing  chowder 
suppers  next  summer. . .and  more. 

As  the  sign  says,  "Stay  Tuned". 


(Aro  r  o  -}c/> 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  TO 

THE  350th  ANNIVERSARY  COMMITTEE 

FROM  DONNER  ATWOOD 

RE:  Church  Stoles  for  clergy  use 

Charlotte  Leach  first  approached  me  about  this  project  in  early  November  with  the 
following  provisions: 

•  the  stoles  would  be  prepared  by  the  350th  year; 

•  the  stoles  would  be  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  Church,  but  be  worn  by  our 

clergy,  when  appropriate; 

•  the  350th  celebration  would  be  highlighted  insome  fashion,  and  if  possible  would 

include  some  reference  to  the  painting  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  sanctuary  by 
Peggy  Andrews  of  our  forebearers. 

•  two  stoles  be  created  in  anticipation  of  having  by  1996  two  ministers  ! 

Enjoying  needlepoint  work  as  I  do,  I  jumped  at  the  opportunity  with  enthusiasm,  but 
suggested  that  the  circle  be  wider  and  others  be  involved.  Since  then  I  have  seen  the 
work  of  George  Katz:  fantastic  !  I  would  hope  the  Committee  might  involve  him  in 
some  way  as  well  as  others. 

Before  displaying  a  "progress-to-date"  piece,  I  would  like  to  highlight  these  items: 

1)  my  plan  is  to  make  two  stoles,  each  of  which  would  highlight  1646  and  1996; 
insofar  as  possible,  I  will  tiy  to  copy  Bill  Tomlinson's  numbers; 

2)  one  stole  I  am  calling  "The  Christos  Stole"  as  it  centers  on  the  Christ;  the  other 
I've  planned  to  call  "The  Church  Stole"  as  it  will  center  on  the  Church; 

3)  The  Christos  Stole  will  have  on  one  panel,  above  the  date  1646,  half  of  the  painting 
of  Peggy  Andrews,  featuring  a  Pilgrim  family  on  the  way  to  Church;  the  other 

,  panel  of  this  stole  is  to  have  the  present  cupola  of  the  Church,  surrounded  by  cherry 
^  blossoms  as  shown  on  our  current  Church  Directory.  This  stole  is  also  to  have  on  one 
panel  the  symbol  Chi  Rho,  the  first  two  Greek  letters  of  the  name  'Christ'  and  on  the 
other  panel  the  symbol  'Alpha  and  Omega',  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  based  on  Revelation  1:  8:  "'I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega',  says  the  Lord 
God,  'who  is,  and  who  was  and  who  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."’ 

4)  The  Church  Stole  will  have  both  old  and  contemporary  church  symbols.  The  left 
panel  on  this  stole  will  have  on  it,  above  the  year  numbers  1646,  the  other  half  of 
Peggy's  painting  depicting  three  figures  trudging  over  the  snow  toward  the 
Mayflower  anchored  in  the  harbor  near  where  our  first  Church  was  built.  The  right 
panel  will  have  a  needlepoint  reproduction  of  the  chancel  of  our  church  as  of  1996: 
the  stained  glass  window,  pulpit  and  lectern,  communion  table,  Cross,  flowers,  etc. 

At  the  height  of  the  pastor's  chest  each  panel  will  have  appropriate  liturgical 
symbols,  one  of  which  will  be  of  the  Triumphant  Lamb  of  God:  The  lamb  walking  in 
stride,  carrying  a  red  flag  with  a  cross  on  a  staff,  traditionally  thought  of  as  the 
Church  Triumphant.  I  am  wrestling  with  two  or  three  options  for  the  other  panel. 

5)  The  background  will  be  in  a  mid-blue,  which  liturgically  symbolizes  the 
unconditional  love  of  God;  most  of  the  stiches,  except  for  the  symbols,  are  to  be  in  the 
Christos  stole  in  checkerboard  stitch,  with  each  checkerboard  representing 
individual  members  of  the  Church  through  the  years;  each  'board'  runs  in  a 
different  direction  from  the  four  adjacent  to  it,  symbolizing  our  individuality  in 
union  with  our  common  life  in  Christ. 

6)  If  one  looks  carefully  in  the  middle  of  each  panel  you  will  discover  a  cross,  in  the 
same  color  blue  as  the  rest  of  the  background.  We  decided  to  use  the  same  color,  for 
the  Cross  is  supposed  to  be  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  personal  and  common  life, 
not  as  that  which  is  separate  and  distinct  from  our  commonality.  Also  looking  at  the 
Cross  you  will  see  that  the  Leaf  Pattern  is  used  within  the  Cross.  Usually  the  Cross  is 

JJj  thought  of  as  a  symbol  of  death,  but  i  lew  life 

He  gives  to  those  committed  to  Him. 


* 

CLERGY  STOLES  IN  NEEDLEPOINT 


As  part  of  the  celebration  350th  anniversary  of  the  Federated 
Church  of  Orleans,  two  clergy  stoles  have  been  created  at  the 
suggestion  and  invitation  of  the  Anniversary  Committee. 
Designed  into  the  stoles  are  both  ancient  and  contemporary 
symbols. 

“The  Christ  Stole”  emphasizes  the  redemptive  life  of  Christ 
On  the  left  panel ,  as  seen  by  the  congregation,  at  chest 
height  is  the  Chi  Rho  symbol,  the  first  two  Greek  letters  of 
the  name  and  title,  ‘Christ,’  a  Greek  term  for  the  Hebrew 
‘Messiah.’  On  this  panel  is  also  a  miniaturized  half  of  the 
large  painting  by  Peggy  Andrews  of  the  Church.  Her  art 
work  hangs  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  sanctuary.  It  depicts  a 
Pilgrim  Family  on  the  way  to  their  first  church,  m  •  •  r  3 
The  right  panel ,  has  at  chest  height  the  symbol  “Alpha 
and  Omega”  which  are  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  Revelation  1:8  declares,  “‘I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,’  says  the  Lord  God,  ‘who  is,  and  who  was  and  who  is 
to  come,  the  Almighty.’”  There  is  also  a  miniaturized 
depiction  of  the  cupola  of  the  present  church  building, 
embraced  by  cherry  blossoms  as  shown  on  the  cover  of  the 
1990  Church  Directory. 

“The  Church  Stole”  symbolically  emphasizes  the  Household 

of  Faith. 

The  left  panel ,  at  breast  level,  has  the  ancient  symbol  of 
the  scallop  shell,  the  ‘sign’  of  St.  James  the  Greater,  the 
brother  of  John,  and  the  first  disciple  to  go  on  a  missionary 
journey.  The  scallop  is  symbolic  of  the  slow  movement  over 
2,000  years  in  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Church.  The 
Pecten,  or  Great  Scallop,  has  two  valves,  hinged  together 
between  two  ear-like  flaps.  The  finger-like  projections 
along  the  opposite  edge  are  highly  sensory,  with  spherical, 
opalescent  eyes  between  them.  To  “swim”  the  scallop 
forcibly  slams  the  two  valves  together,  causing  a  burst  of 
water  between  them,  thus  propelling  the  scallop  along  the 
sea  bottom.  In  similar  fashion  the  Church  has  slowly  but 
steadily  moved  forward  over  the  centuries. 

This  panel  also  has  the  other  half  of  Peggy  Andrew’s 
painting,  with  a  couple,  their  two  children  preceding  them, 
walking  toward  their  supply  ship  in  the  Nauset  Harbor. 

The  right  panel  has  at  chest  height  the  ancient  symbol 
known  as  The  Agnus  Dei  representing  the  triumphant 
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Christ  marching  with  the  radiant  nimbus  of  God’s  glory 
about  His  head,  carrying  the  flag  of  victory.  The  panel  also 
portrays  the  present  chancel  with  the  chairs,  flowers  on 
the  Communion  Table,  the  Cross,  and  the  stained  glass 
window. 

Around  the  yoke  is  a  red  banner  with  the  words  of 
Governor  Bradford  as  printed  beneath  Peggy  Andrew’s 
painting:  “A  free  people  joined  by  covenant  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  gospel  to  walk  in  all  His  ways.” 

Both  stoles  have  elements  of  design  in  common: 

The  background  of  both  stoles  is  in  a  mid-blue  thread, 
liturgically  symbolizing  the  unconditional  love  of  God.  The 
Checkerboard  Stitch  in  the  blue  background  represents  the 
individual  members  of  Church  through  our  350  years.  Each 
checkerboard  ‘runs’  in  a  different  direction  from  the  four 
adjacent  to  it,  symbolizing  our  individuality  as  we  live  in  union 
through  our  common  life  in  Christ. 

In  the  middle  of  each  panel  is  a  Cross,  reproduced  also  in 
blue,  in  the  Leaf  Stitch.  The  Cross  is  often  thought  of  as  a 
symbol  of  death,  but  the  Leaf  symbolizes  the  new  life  Christ 
gives  to  those  committed  to  Him.  The  same  color  is  used  for  the 
Cross  and  the  background,  to  affirm  that  its  energizing  power 
is  to  be  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  personal  and  common  life, 
not  as  that  which  is  separate  and  distinct  from  our  daily 
existence,  but  as  that  which  is  normal  and  customary. 

At  l±ie  bottom  of  the  panels  of  both  stoles,  are  the 
anniversary  dates  of  the  Church:  1646  -  1996. 

The  clergy  person  who  wears  any  stole  is  reminded  each 
time  it  is  worn  of  the  words  of  Christ,  “Take  my  yoke  upon  you 
and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  gentle  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  you 
will  find  rest  for  your  soul.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my 
burden  is  light.”  (Matthew  11:  29,  30) 

The  stoles  were  designed  and  crafted  by  Donner  B.  Atwood.  The 
satin  on  the  back  and  the  gold  fringe  were  sewn  by  Anne  H. 
Atwood.  The  Atwoods  have  given  them  to  the  Federated 
Church  of  Orleans  in  their  gratitude  for  God’s  gift  of  His 
covenant  people.  The  stoles  may  be  worn  when  appropriate  by 
our  clergy.  They  are  on  18  pt.  mesh,  using  DMC  thread.  The 
needlepoint  stitches  include  the  Basketweave,  Continental,  Leaf, 
Checkerboard,  Long,  and  French  Knots. 
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SYMBOLS  OF  OUR  FAITH  -  LITURGICAL  STOLES  IN  NEEDLEPOINT 


As  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  Federated  Church  of 
Orleans,  two  liturgical  stoles  have  been  created  at  the  suggestion  and  invitation  of  the 
Anniversary  Committee.  Designed  into  the  stoles  are  both  ancient  and  contemporary 
symbols  of  our  Christian  faith. 

Both  stoles  have  elements  of  design  in  common: 

The  background  of  both  stoles  is  in  a  mid-blue  thread,  a  color  liturgically 
symbolizing  the  unconditional  love  of  God.  The  Checkerboard  Stitch  in  the  blue 
background  represents  the  individual  members  of  church  through  our  350  years.  Each 
checkerboard  Tuns’  in  a  different  direction  from  the  four  adjacent  to  it,  symbolizing 
our  individuality  as  we  live  in  union  through  our  common  life  in  Christ. 

In  the  middle  of  each  panel  is  a  Cross  reproduced  in  the  blue  Leaf  Stitch. 
The  Cross  is  usually  thought  of  as  a  symbol  of  death,  but  the  Leaves  within  the  Cross 
symbolize  the  new  life  Christ  gives  to  those  committed  to  Him.  The  same  color  is  used 
for  the  Cross  and  the  background,  to  affirm  that  its  energizing  power  is  to  be  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  our  personal  and  common  life,  not  as  that  which  is  separate,  distinct, 
or  different  from  our  daily  existence,  but  as  that  which  is  normal  and  customary. 

The  lower  v ain tin zs- in- thread  reproduces  both  the  early  pilgrims  of 

if 

Peggy  Andrews’  painting  hung  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  sanctuary  and  our  contemporary 
pilgrims  through  the  cupola  and  chancel  of  the  present  church. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  panels  of  both  stoles  are  the  anniversary  dates  of 
the  Church:  1646  -  1996. 

Believers  who  wear  a  stole  in  leading  holy  worship  are  reminded  of  the  words  of 
Christ  each  time  it  is  put  on,  * Take  mv  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me:  for  I  am  gentle 
and  lowly  in  heart,  and  you  will  find  rest  for  your  soul.  For  mv  yoke  is  easy,  and  mv 

burden  is  lieht”  Matthew  11:  29,  30).  To  fulfill  God’s  call  to  ministry,  the  pastor  and 
laity  must  constantly  seek  to  be  truly  yoked  to  Christ. 

One  of  the  stoles  has  been  designated 
“The  Christ  Stole” 
emphasizing  the  redemptive  life  of  Christ 

On  the  left  yanel  as  seen  by  the  congregation,  at  chest  height  is  the  Chi Rho 
symbol,  the  first  two  Greek  letters  of  the  name  and  title,  ‘Christ,’  a  Greek  term 


for  the  Hebrew  ‘Messiah.’  Near  the  base  of  this  panel  is  a  miniaturized  half  of  the  large 
painting  by  Peggy  Andrews.  It  depicts  a  pilgrim  family  on  the  way  to  worship  at  their 
first  church. 

The  rieht  panel  has  at  chest  height  the  symbol  Alpha  and  Omega  the  first  and 
last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Revelation  1:8  declares,  am  the  Alpha  and  the 

Omega/  says  the  Lord  God,  ‘who  is,  and  who  was  and  who  is  to  come,  the  Almighty/” 
There  is  also  a  miniaturized  depiction  of  the  cupola  of  the  present  church  building, 
embraced  by  cherry  blossoms  as  shown  on  the  cover  of  the  1990  Church  Directory,  the 
last  Directory  prior  to  the  Anniversary  Celebration. 

A  second  stole  is  called 
“The  Church  Stole” 
emphasizing  the  Household  of  Faith 

The  left  panel  at  breast  level  has  an  ancient  Christian  symbol,  the  scallop 
shell,  the  ‘sign’  of  St.  James  the  Greater,  the  brother  of  John,  and  the  first  disciple  to 
go  on  a  missionary  journey.  The  scallop  is  a  symbol  of  the  slow  but  steady  movement 
in  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Church  over  2,000  years.  The  Pecten,  or  Great  Scallop, 
has  two  valves,  hinged  together  between  two  ear-like  flaps.  The  finger-like  projections 
along  the  opposite  edge  are  highly  sensory,  with  spherical,  opalescent  eyes  between 
them.  To  “swim”  the  scallop  slams  the  two  valves  together,  causing  a  burst  of  water  to 
exit  between  them,  thus  propelling  the  scallop  along  the  sea  bottom.  In  similar  fashion 
the  Church  has  slowly  but  steadily  moved  forward  over  the  centuries. 

This  panel  also  has  the  other  half  of  Peggy  Andrews’  painting,  with  parents  and 
their  children,  walking  toward  their  supply  ship  in  the  Orleans  Town  Cove. 

The  rieht  panel  has  at  chest  height  the  ancient  symbol  The  Agnus  Dei 
representing  the  triumphant  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  marching  with  the  radiant 
nimbus  of  God’s  glory  about  His  head,  carrying  the  flag  of  victory.  The  panel  also 
portrays  the  present  chancel  with  the  chairs,  flowers  on  the  Communion  Table,  the 
Cross,  and  the  stained  glass  window,  each  of  which  has  its  own  symbolic  meaning. 

The  stoles  were  designed  and  worked  by  Donner  B.  Atwood.  The  satin  on  the  back 
and  the  gold  fringe  were  sewn  by  Anne  H.  Atwood.  The  family  presents  them  to  the 
Congregation  of  the  Federated  Church  of  Orleans  in  gratitude  for  God’s  gift  of  His 
covenant  people.  The  stoles  will  be  worn  when  appropriate  by  our  worship  leaders. 
They  are  on  18  pt.  mesh,  using  DMC  thread.  The  needlepoint  stitches  include  the 
Basketweave,  Continental,  Leaf,  Checkerboard,  Long,  and  French  Knots.  10/22/95 
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$16.95  <$17.95,  XXL) 

an  APRON 


(cobbler  style)  $12 


CARRY 


CALL  Ginny  255-001 2  to  arrange  for  delivery 


1 r 

CHOWDER  SUPPERS  ON  WEDNESDAYS 
July  and  August* 

Put  them  on  your  summer  calendar 
now  and  plan  to  take  your 
houseguests  or  let  them  take  you 
out  to  supper  on  Wednesdays.  The 
meals  will  be  topped  off  with 
strawberry  shortcake!  (Tired  Fair 
workers  on  August  10th,  let 
yourselves  be  waited  on  that 
night !  ) 

Pauline  Bulva  and  Flo  Kelly, 
champion  chowder  chefs,  have 
offered  their  expertise  and 
experience  on  behalf  of  the  350th 
Anniversary  Celebration  Committee 
for  this  fellowship  and  fund¬ 
raising  project  which  will  be  open 
to  the  public.  Start  spreading 
the  word. . . . 

*except  August  17th,  due  to 
week-long  set-up  in  every  nook  and 
cranny  for  Vacation  Church  Camp. 

Charlotte  Leach,  Chrm. 

350th  Committee 


FACTS  &  FIGURES 
from  the  350th  Anniversary 


OCTb6>^5^  c\  4- 

Committee 


THE  FACT 

The  summer's  eight  CHOWDER  SUPPERS  "added  up"  -  whether  measured 
in  FINANCES,  in  FUN,  or  in  FELLOWSHIP. 


Gross  receipts: 
Total  expenses: 


Net  profit: 


THE  FIGURES 

$4,917.87 

$2 , 31 2 . 30  (which  included  $384.87  in  start-up 
costs:  tablecloths,  signs,  and 
two  restaurant-size  dbl.  boilers) 

$2,605.57 


.  .  .  The  FUN  and  the  camaraderie  of  the  crews:  As  the  word  got 

around,  we  did  not  lack  for  volunteers,  a  number  of  whom  became 
regulars.  There's  no  way  of  running  the  list  for  we'd  surely 
miss  naming  some  of  the  1 20  or  so  who  shared  in  the  fun. 

.  .  .  The  FELLOWSHIP  shared  around  the  tables  by  some  1100 

neighbors,  families,  friends,  and  visitors  from  far  and  wide. 
(Perhaps  another  year  we  should  keep  a  guest  book?)  P.S.  We 
had  a  number  of  sold-out  nights. 

Thanks,  Flo,  for  "master-chef "ing  the  menu  and  the  kitchen 
crews i 

Thanks,  Pauline,  for  "maitre  d'"ing  the  dining  room  operations! 
Thanks,  Ginny,  for  clerking  the  works! 

Thanks,  Ethel  and  Evie,  for  the  particularly  special  beach-scape 
centerpieces,  so  perfect  on  our  sea-blue  tablecloths! 

Thanks,  volunteers,  for  3500  hours  of  love's  labors. 

Thanks,  all,  for  accepting  our  invitation  to  join  our 
festivities  this  summer! 

★  ★  ★ 


SAME  TIME,  SAME  PLACE  NEXT  SUMMER? 


»  _ . 


WE'LL  HELP  YOU  CELEBRATE  SUMMER  ON  CAPE  COD 


HELP  US  CELEBRATE  OUR  350th  ANNIVERSARY 

with 

OUR  CAPE  COD  CLAM  CHOWDER  SUPPERS 

at 

THE  FEDERATED  CHURCH  OF  OR  L  E  AM  S. 
corner  of  MAIN  STREET  &  MEETING  HOUSE  ROAD 


CHOWDER  SUPPERS 

The  Chowder  suppers  are  OVER  -and 
not  a  moment  too  soon!  It  has 
been  a  very  hot  summer  as  you  all 
know,  and  those  working  on  the 
suppers  know  all  too  well.  Before 
you  think  we  are  full  of 
complaints,  let  me  tell  you  ,  it 
was  a  summer  of  enjoyment  for  all 
who  participated.  We  met  some 
lovely  visitors  to  Cape  Cod,  some 
came  to  our  suppers  with  memories 
of  last  summer.  Germany  was  the 
furthest  distance.  What  a 
wonderful  sense  of  humor  all  of 
our  guests  had. 

I  wish  to  thank  everyone  who 
volunteered  to  help,  week  after 
week,  and  the  church  committees 
who  partially  staffed  each  supper. 

I  will  risk  mentioning  a  few 
names,  hoping  I  forget  none.  Flo 
Kelly  and  Bob  Butler- -chefs,  Myron 
Leach  and  Fred  Johnson,  Mr.  Dipper 
and  Mr.  Shaker.  Flo  made  all  the 
shortcakes,  Charlotte  Leach  made 
all  the  corn  bread,  Marilyn 
Birchall  -  bartender,  Ken  Chase, 
setting  up  tables  and  chairs, 

Ginny  Cook  did  all  Hyannis 
shopping,  and  I  shopped  locally. 
The  profits  from  these  suppers  are 
just  over  $1700.00  and  are  being 
used  to  finance  the  musical 
presentations  to  be  held  in 
October  and  November,  our 
anniversary  book,  and  other  events 
for  our  celebration. 


( 


EVERYTHING  YOU  EVER  WANTED  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  CHOWDER  SUPPERS!!! 


TURN  ON  HOT  WATER  SWITCH  FOR  D/W 
MAKE  COFFEE 


TICKET  SELLER 


ADULTS 

KIDS 


$5.00 

$3 . 00 


t i cket s 
t i cket s 


one  entrance  only,  should  have  $50.00  in  change  -  make  sure 
of  $  1 . 00 ' s  . 


HOSTESS 


SEAT  CUSTOMERS  TO  KEEP  TABLES  FILLED. 


8  TABLES  w/8  TO  A  TABLE  SHOULD  BE  PLENTY.  USE  BLUE  PLASTIC 
TABLECLOTHES ,  LOGO  NAPKINS,  CENTERPIECES,  KNIFE,  SOUP  SPOON  & 
TEASPOON,  SUGAR  BOWL  w/  SUGAR  &  SUBSTITUTE  IN  EACH,  CREAM  PITCHER 
S  &  P  SHAKERS. 

EACH  TEAM  PUT  UP  TABLES  &  CHAIRS  &  RETURN  VESTRY  TO  ORGINAL  COND . 


$ 


> 


1  or  2  PEOPLE  IS  PLENTY  TO  MAKE  CHOWDER.  1  or  2  TO  MAKE  COLESLAW, 
BRING  FOOD  PROCESSOR,  2-3  SERVING  PEOPLE,  DESSERT  TAKES  MORE 
TIME  TO  PUT  TOGETHER  THAN  YOU  WOULD  THINK. 

WHEN  CUSTOMER  IS  SEATED,  A  SERVER  TAKES  SLAW  &  CORN  BREAD  w/OLEO 
TO  THEM,  TAKES  THEIR  TICKETS  &  ASKS  WHAT  WANT  TO  DRINK.  GO 
BACK  TO  COUNTER,  GET  CHOWDER,  RETURN  TO  CUSTOMER  &  THAN  GET 
THEIR  DRINKS.  SECOND  CHOWDER  SERVING  OF  LESS  AMT.  IS  AVAILABLE. 
SECCHfk  ON  ALL  DRINKS.  WHEN  CUSTOMER  IS  FINISHED,  REMOVE  PLATES 
&  BRING  DESSERT.  AFTER  CUSTOMER  LEAVES,  CLEAN  UP  &  PUT  OUT  NEW 
UTENSILS . 


CHOWDER  AND  COLESLAW  INSTR .  ON  SEPARATE  CARD.  USE  SMALL  BOWLS 
FOR  SuAW  AND  DESSERTS. 


SOMEONE  IN  KITCHEN  SHOULD  KEEP  CHOWDER  BOWLS  RINSED  &  PUT  IN 
D/W  AS  THEY  ARE  RETURNED  TO  COUNTER,  HAVE  HOT  SOAPY  WATER  FOR 
SILVERWARE . 


THE  TICKETS  SHOULD  BE  PUT  IN  B  ASKET  AT  COUNTER  AND  WITH  ANY 
LUCK,  THEY  WILL  AGREE  WITH  SALES.  KEEP  TRACK  OF  SALES  AND  TURN 
ALL  MONEY  (  EXCEPT  $50.00)  TO  GINNY  COOK,  TREAS .  OF  350th 
ANNIV.  COMMITTEE. 


FLO  KELLY  &  PAULINE  BULVA  WILL  BE  AT  EACH  WEDNESDAY  SUPPER  TO 
HELP  OR  WHATEVER.  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE  10  PEOPLE  FROM  YOUR 
COMMITTEE  TO  HELP  WHEN  IT  IS  YOUR  TURN,  CALL  PAULINE  AND  SHE 
WILL  FIND  SOMEONE.  255-3812,  leave  message  on  machine  if  need 
be . 

P  \  tsVs'Or/CL  “b  V)  ~  oks 
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ALMOST  EVERYTHING  YOU  EVER  WANTED  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  CHOWDER  SUPPERS 


CHOWDER:  3  double  boilers  and  in  each  pot  put; 

5  cans  chowder  base 
1  can  (97  oz . )  evap.  milk 
2gal.  low-fat  milk 

COLE  SLAW:  (pepper  slaw) 

8-9  heads  cabbage  (large) 

1  lb.  carrots 
4  med .  to  lg.  green  peppers 
?  dressing 

/£;> 

CORN  BREAD:  150  pieces,  more  or  less 

SHORTCAKES:  &0 

STRAWBERRIES:  7  large  frozen  containers. 

these  are  amounts  for  150  people  and  all  wholesale  goods  except 
paper  are  purchased  at  Cash  &  Carry  in  Hyannis..  All  paper 
goods  were  purchased  off  Willow  St.,  Hyannis.  Real  bowls  and 
silverware  were  used,  all  else,  paper. 

hot  coffee  de-caf 

iced  coffee  " 

iced  tea  wasn't  fussy  about  ready_mix  stuff, 

lemonade  "Country  Time"  was  good 

oleo  2  lbs  or  froz.  patties  (cash  Scarry) 
paprika  ;  \ 

5  gal.  for  tables,  m-rTk  that  is 
pkgd.  sugar,  have  tons  in  reserve, 
ice  cubes  -  4  bags 


1  ticket  seller  -  one  color  ticket  for  adults  (5.00)  other 
color  for  kids  (3.00) 

1  hostess  to  seat  customers 

2  slctw  makers,  3PM,  bring  food  processors 
1-2  to  make  chowder  2PM 

1-2  to  set  7  tables,  10  to  a  table,  centerpieces  are  in  pos- 
sion  of  E.  Coe  &  E.  Nelso^..  Pauline  has  all  tablecloths. 

4  sets  of  servers,  eachset  covers  2  tables 

1  bartender  tj\^' 

2  cleaner- uppers  and  re-setters,  1  on  each Aof  vestry  w/tray 

of  supplies 
2  to  ladle  up  chowder 
1  "papridk^  person  <+ 

1  to  serve  colegL^'l  to  serve  corn  bread,  butter  &  oyster  crck. 
1-2  to  clean  dishes  &  everything  else  to  prepare  them  for  D/W, 


people  on  comm,  for  each  nite  will  prepare  iced  lemonade  &  tea, 
make  36-cup  cof .  pot  of  hot  coffee.  Mon.  or  Tues . ,  hot  coffee 


j  i  .  .  * 

jluLr  /jl  UfC  k  yU  •  rf  >  'l  U  Ltl  VC-M  >  U  ' 


should  be  ma3e  to  have  ready  for  iced  coffee.  at  lease  3  gal. 
of  each  cold  drink. 

All  workers  eat  free  after  7PM,  put  their  chowder  in  reserve 
to  make  sure  there  is  enough. 

.(-<■<.  i  l  Cc  1  t j -Uj  4. 
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350TH  COtiniTTEE  -  CHOWDER  SUPPERS 


JTE 

CHECK  # 

DESCRIPTION 

PAID  OUT 

0 

06/14 

105 

Vin^l  Table  Cloths 

Wind  Screens  -  napkins 

23.95  4k 

06/29 

106 

263.55 

06/30 

108 

Kraft  Food  Service  -  food 

147.52 

06/30 

109 

P&P  Warehouse  -  paper  goods 

57.84 

07/06 

110 

Pauline  H.  Bulva  -  food 

21.20 

TOTAL 

514.06 

07/07 

DEPOSIT  -  suppers 

07/08 

111 

William  R.  Tomlinson  -  signs 

181.83 

07/11 

112 

Kraft  Food  Service 

177.22 

07/12 

113 

Pauline  H.  Bulva 

TOTAL 

29.05 

388. 10 

07/14 

DEPOSIT  -  suppers 

07/18 

114 

Kraft  Food  Service 

196.65 

07/18 

115 

P&P  Warehouse 

61.98 

07/19 

116 

Highland  Restaurant  Supply  -  pot 

85.80 

07/20 

117 

Pauline  H.  Bulva 

39.09 

TOTAL 

383.52 

07/21 

DEPOSIT  -  suppers 

0  ,'25 

118 

Kraft  Food  Service 

43.83 

07/27 

119 

Pauline  H.  Bulva 

39.  19 

07/17 

120 

Florence  S.  Kelly  -  milk 

2. 19 

85.  21 

07/28 

DEPOSIT  -  suppers 

07/28 

121 

Highland  Restaurant  Supply  -  pot 

85.80 

08/01 

122 

P&P  Warehouse 

9.56 

08/01 

123 

Kraft  Food  Service 

194.85 

08/03 

125 

Snow's  -  stove  lid 

6.99  < 

08/03 

126 

Florence  S.  Kelly  -  Kraft  reimb. 

14.67 

08/03 

127 

Pauline  H.  Bulova 

37.08 

TOTAL 

348.95 

08/04 

DEPOSIT  -  suppers 

08/08 

129 

P&P  Warehouse 

7.98 

08/08 

130 

Kraft  Food  Service 

355.08 

08/10 

132 

Pauline  H.  Bulva 

3.78 

08/10 

133 

Florence  S.  Kelly 

38.96 

405.80 

08/10 

DEPOSIT  -  suppers 

/26 

134 

Pauline  H.  Bulva 

29.99 

9 

TOTAL 

29.99 

08/25 

DEPOSIT  -  suppers 

445.00 


585.00 


596.00 


609.00 


619.00 


740.00 


(JlL ,  co  , 

xjomj 
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m 

06/14 

06/29 

06/30 

06/30 

07/06 


07/07 

07/08 
07/1 1 
07/12 


07/14 

07/18 

07/18 

07/19 

07/20 


07/21 

/2b 

07/27 

07/17 


07/28 

07/28 

08/01 

08/01 

08/03 

08/03 

08/03 


08/04 

08/08 

08/08 

08/10 

08/10 


08/10 


08/25 

08/30 

08/31 


350TH  COMMITTEE  -  CHOWDER  SUPPERS 

.QHECK  J* . MSQRIPTION . PAID . OUT . DEPOSITED. 


LOS 

1.06 

LOS 

t.09 

no 

V  i  n  a  1  T  a  b  1  e  C 1  o  t  h  s 

Wind  Screens  —  napkins 

K  r  a  f  t  F  o  o  d  S  e  r  v  :i.  c  e  f  o  o  d 

P&P  Warehouse  -  paper  goods 

Pauline  H..  Bulva  -•  food 

TOTAL 

23..  95 

263 „ 55 
147-52 

57..  84 
...2.1.-.20. 
514-06 

DEPOSIT  ••••  s up p e r <•> 

445..  00 

1 1  i 

112 

113 

W :i.  1 1  :i. a iti  R ..  Tom  1  :i. n s o n  ••••  s :i. g n s 

K  r  a  f  t  F  o  o  d  S  e  r  ■  v  :i.  c:  e 

Pauline  H..  Bulva 

TOTAL 

181 ..  83 
177- 22 
-29-05 

388..  10 

DEPOSIT  ••••  suppers 

585..  00 

1 14 

115 

116 

117 

K  r  a  f  t  F  o  o  d  S  e  r  v  i  c  e 

P&P  Warehouse 

Highland  Restaurant  Supply  -  pot 
Pauline  H„  Bulva 

TOTAL 

196- 65 

61 ..  98 

85..  80 

39-  09 

383- 52 

D  E  P  0  S 1 "('  -  s  u  p  p  e  r  s 

596- 00 

1. 18 
i.  19 

1.20 

Kraft  Food  Service 

P  a  u  1  i  n  e  H ..  B  u  1  v  a 

Florence  S«  Kelly  ••••  milk 

43.  83 

39-  19 
...2.-.19 

85-  21 

DEPOSIT  suppers 

609 „ 00 

1.21 

122 

1.23 

125 

1.26 

127 

H i g h  1  -si n d  R e s t a u r a n t  S u p pi y  —  p o t 
P8cP  Warehouse 

K  r  a  f  t  F  o  o  d  S  e  r  v  i  c  e 

S no w ' s  -  s  t o v e  1 i d 

F 1  o  r  e  n  c  e  S »  K  e  I 1  y  —  K  r  a  f  t  r  e  :i.mb 

P  a  u  1  i  vi  e  H ..  B  u  1  o  v  a 

TOTAL 

85.  80 

9 ..  56 
194. 85 

6.  99 

14-  67 
...37„.08 
348..  95 

D E P 0 S 1 T  -•  sup  p e r <;> 

619- 00 

129 

130 

132 

133 

P&P  Warehouse 

K  r  a  f  t  F  o  o  d  S  e  r  v  :i.  c  e 

P  a  u  1  i  n  e  H ..  B  u  1  v  a 

F  lor e no e  S ..  Ke  1  ly 

7-  98 

355..  08 

3-  78 

38-  96 

405..  80 

D  E  P  0  S 1 T  —  s  u  p  p  e  r  i;> 

740..  00 

134 

Pauline  H„  Bulva 

TOTAL 

29  -  99 

29..  99 

D E P (!) S IT  s u p p e r s 

DEPOSIT  -■  supper 

DEPOSIT  ••••  refund  for  supplies  rel'c 

8/17 

61 1 ..  00 
15..  00 
27-  87 

c 


.  r 

\ 


C  i 


08/31 

1.35 

Pauline  H. 

Bu  Iva 

|.  79 

•../  i  n  1 

^8/31 

1.36 

Ch  ar  lobbe 

R»  Leac 

::  h  -  c  o  r  n  b  r  e  a  d  6 1 ..  9  5 

0.i/3i 

1.37 

Robert,  A„ 

Bub  ler- 

s up  pe r  s u p p  1  i e s  1 0 .00 

rOTAL  106. 67 

08/31 

DEPOSIT 

TOTALS  A 

B  OF  8/31 /94s 

TOTAL  EH 

"’EWSES 

< 

>2 262 ..  30  <  :i.  nc  lud es  1  :i.  nevis 

TOTAL  DE 

=■08  ITS 

4,917.87 

MET  PROF 

IT 

/'"IS  ST 

.i..  «»  it  •..}  1 

AVERAGE 

PROFIT 

PER  SUPPER 

331 ..  95 
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celebrate  summer  on  Cape  Cod 
and  help  us  celebrate  our 


350th  ANNIVERSARY 


FEDERATED  CHURCH  of  ORLEANS 
Main  St  &  Meeting  House  Rd 


WEDNESDAYS  5-7  PM 

JULY  &  AUGUST  (except  Aug.  17) 


dam  chowder 
pepper  slaw 
cornbread 

strawberry  shortcake 
coffee,  tea,  lemonade 


$5  ADULTS  -  $3  CHILDREN 


I 


celebrate  summer  on  Cape  Cod 
and  help  us  celebrate  our 
350th  ANNIVERSARY 


THE  FEDERATED  CHURCH  OF  ORLEANS 
Main  St.  &  Meetinghouse  Rd. 

Wednesdays  5-7  P.M. 

JUNE  28  through  August  30 


clam  chowder 
pepper  slaw 
cornbread 

strawberry  shortcake 
coffee,  tea,  lemonade 


$5  ADULTS  --  $3  CHILDREN 
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NOMINATING  COMMITTEE  REPORT,  THE  FEDERATED  CHURCH  OF  ORLEANS 

Slate  of  Officers  -  1994 

4  )  ^Nominee 

** Nominee ,  2nd  Term 
^Serving  2nd  Term 


OFFICERS 


Moderator 
Vice  Moderator 
Clerk 

Asst .  Clerk  ( Deacons ) 
Asst.  Clerk  (Trustees) 
Treasurer 
Asst .  Treasurer 
Financial  Secretary 
Asst .  Secretaries 


tJean  Souther 


^Marilyn  Birchall 
*Marilyn  Birchall 
*Mazel  Pearson 
*Mary  Gruen  (pro  tern) 
^Virginia  Cook 
*Harry  &  Helen  Miller 


5 


$) 


1995 

Stuart  Armstrong 

i/ULsaj 

1995 

#Lee  Patti son 

Nancy  Norcross 

Catherine  Southworth 

Louise  Patti son 

Margaret  Whittemore 

Howard  Peason 

Portia  Halsey 

Ann  Phillips 

1996 

#William  Rangnow 

1996 

#Pauline  Bulva 

Linda  Smith 

tfPhyllis  Burlingame 

Shirley  Srriith 

# John  Duncan 

#Roland  Wolcott 

^Lawrence  Leonard 

1997 

**William  Cook 

Lois  Racz 

**Art  Matott 

1997 

**Robert  Butler 
**Doris  Holland 
**Esther  Beilby 

tJaneth  Scanlon 

**Jack  Ahrens 

Christian  Education  Committee 

*Jackie  Stowell 

1995 

Marleigh  Braun 

Nancy  Cook 

Board  of  Trustees 

Tina  Williamson  ('93) 

1995 

Duane  Landreth 

1996 

tfLinda  Harvey 

*Marion  Kennedy 

#Russell  Holden 

tfElaine  Tirrime 

Eleanor  Mark 

1996 

William  Bemhart 

1997 

**Leonard  Tornat 

George  Galloway 

**Penny  Wasem 

*George  Higgins 

*Janet  DeBoer 

1997 

**George  Katz 

**Willard  Stowell 

Music  Committee 

*Myron  Leach 

1995 

Ethel  Nelson 
#Mary  Ellen  Van  De  Water 

Budget  Committee 

^Marjorie  Weidig 

1995 

Helen  Elliot 

1996 

Olin  London 

Ann  Walther 

tfMarion  Mosenthal 

1996 

Hutson  Howell 

1997 

# David  Wilson 
**Elizabeth  Wagner 

1997 

* James  Beyer 

*Jean  Kuhn 
*Rod  McColl 
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NOMINATING  COMMITTEE  REPORT ,  CONGREGATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  ORLEANS 

Slate  of  Officers  -  1994 


^Nominee  -  3  year  term 
**Now  Serving 


Moderator 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Assistant  Treasurer 
Trustees 


**Myron  Leach 
**Jean  Kuhn 
**Mazel  Pearson 
**Mary  Gruen 


1995  ^Frederick  Johnson 
**Shirley  Lowery 
**David  Humphrey 


1996  ^Everett  Shineman 
**Milton  Gray 
— ~  **Elaine  Timme 

*  4^  1997  *Jean  Herbert 

.  ^0  -  *Harry  Miller 

—  ^Theodore  Rogers 


Nominating  Committee 

1996  Julia  Cardoza 

1997  *Dana  Beach 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Doris  Eldredge 
Julia  Cardoza 
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Slate  of  Officers  -  1993 


The  Federated  Church  of  Orleans 


1995 

Lawrence  Bruce 

Robert  Linden 

1995 

Julia  Cardoza 
Mary  Lyttle 

Richard  Kennedy 

1996 

Pam  Chase 

1996 

ttStewart  Broatch 
ttKenneth  Lewis 

1997 

^Gloria  Mellin 
*Bob  Williamson 
**Kent  Halsey 

1997 

*George  Walker 
*Elinor  Seikel 

**Doris  Eldredge 
*Mary  Ellington 

Stewardship  Comoittee 

1995  Eric  Bruce 
Milton  Gray 
George  Raymond 

1996  #John  Burlingame 

Max  Kerns 
Wendell  Smith 

1997  **Jane  Wood 
**David  MacMillin 

*LaVeme  Regen 

Eramaus.  House  Committee 

1995  ttPamela  Chase 

Marion  Kennedy 
^Livingston  Van  De  Water 

1996  it  Ted  Mauch 

Nancy  Perry 
Rogers  Thackaberry 

1997  **Jack  Mellin 

*Dick  Ellington 
**Roland  Nelson 


Local  Mission  &  Endowment  Fund 

1995  Anne  Phillips 
Roland  Nelson 

1996  Mary  Gruen 
Dormer  Atwood 

1997  **William  Racz 
** Roland  Wolcott 


1995  Myron  Leach 

1996  ttDorothy  MacMillan 

1997  **Herbert  Bierkan 


Barnstable  Assoc.  UCC 

**Lee  &  Louise  Patti son 
**Robert  &  Sylvia  Reese 
**Gertrude  Westgate 

Massachusetts  Conference.  .UCC 

**Jean  Souther 


1995  tt Sandy  Jordan 


1996  Margaret  Marshall 
Elisabeth  Snow 
Zelma  Turner 

ttMarjorie  Wolcott 

1997  *Sue  Thomson 
**Carol  Foresrnan 
**Mary  Luscomb 

*Lois  Ahrens 


Cape  Cod  Council  of  Churches 
**Peggy  Whitternore 
**Bill  Cook 

Nominating  -Committee 

1995  Fred  Brace 
Vera  Adkins 

1996  David  Humphrey 
Sylvia  Reese 

1997 


Respectfully  submitted, 
Helen  Miller 
Alein  Owen 
Fred  Brace 
David  Humphrey 
Sylvia  Reese 
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W.  H.  AUDEN 


FOR  THE  TIME  BEING:  A  CHRISTMAS  ORATORIO 


THE  FEDERATED  CHURCH  OF  ORLEANS 
ORLEANS,  MASSACHUSETTS 


DECEMBER  10,  1995 


To  grasp  W.  H.  Auden’s  achievement  in  “ FOR  THE  TIME  BEING,"  it  is  helpful  to  look  at 
the  title  and  its  multiple  meanings.  At  first  reading  it  suggests  languor,  ordinariness, 
passive  acceptance,  as  in  “We//,  for  the  time  being,  I  guess  you  could  say  I’m  doing  O  K. " 
However,  If  we  pause  before  the  last  word,  the  emphasis  is  on  time,  now,  past,  and 
future  time;  for  these  times  there  is  Being ,  Essence,  God.  Much  of  this  verse  drama  is 
an  effort  to  explore  this  paradox:  in  the  most  ordinary  of  times  and  in  the  fullness  of 
human  stupidity,  there  is  Incarnation. 


The  drama  opens  with  ADVENT  in  which  CHORUS  and  SEMI-CHORUS  express  the 
exhaustion  and  sense  of  loss  in  a  world  without  the  presence  of  Being  in  their  lives. 


The  NARRATOR,  rational  and,  at  times,  quite  absorbed  with  the  ordinary  in  life,  breaks 
in  to  describe  the  problems  when  a  sense  of  timelessness  intrudes  upon  reality.  This  is 
followed  by  a  CHORUS  and  a  RECITATIVE  which  re-emphasize  the  sense  of 
desperation  and  the  human  dilemma  of  understanding  religious  truth. 


In  the  next  section,  THE  ANNUNCIATION,  the  FOUR  FACULTIES:  INTUITION, 
FEEUNG,  SENSATION,  and  THOUGHT,  in  that  order,  individually  and  also  in  unison, 
describe  a  world  in  which,  because  of  the  Fall  (the  image  of  a  garden  occurs 
throughout),  they  have  become  separated,  not  whole.  GABRIEL  commands  MARY  to 
awake  and,  in  exalted  and  intense  language,  the  Annunciation  is  seen  as  not  only 
unique  but  also  having  parallels  with  Eve. 


THE  TEMPTATION  OF  ST.  JOSEPH  starts  out  with  the  rollicking  rhythm  of  the  music 
hall,  with  CHORUS  reminders  between  verses  and  then  a  dialogue  with  GABRIEL 
ending  with  the  crucial  words,  “/Vo,  you  must  believe;  /  Be  silent,  and  sit  still.”  The 
NARRATOR  concludes  this  section  with  lighthearted  observations  on  relations  between 
the  sexes  and  marriage,  particularly  as  they  apply  to  Joseph  and  Mary. 


The  next  section,  THE  SUMMONS,  opens  with  the  STAR  OF  THE  NATIVITY  proclaiming 
the  death  of  ancient  wisdom  and  the  birth  of  a  new  revelation.  The  WISE  MEN,  in  turn, 
explain  why  they  follow  the  star.  The  NARRATOR  then  introduces  Caesar’s 
PROCLAMATION,  which  is  followed  by  ironic  praise  of  Caesar  by  the  NARRATOR  and 
the  CHORUS.  The  section  is  brought  to  a  close  by  the  NARRATOR’S  radio  broadcast  of 
the  news  and  a  CHORALE  prayer. 


THE  VISION  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS  opens  with  the  Shepherds  analyzing  their  ordinary, 
humdrum  lives;  but  they,  too,  are  waiting.  THE  CHORUS  OF  ANGELS  joins  them  and, 
finally,  the  “run  to  Bethlehem.” 


AT  THE  MANGER,  MARY,  after  a  tender  lullaby,  is  joined  by  the  WISE  MEN. 


In  THE  MEDITATION  OF  SIMEON  we  see  an  intellectual  struggling  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  meaning  of  Incarnation,  the  problem  of  how  if  is  possible  for  the  Word  to  become 
Flesh.  His  ruminations  are  counter-pointed  by  one-line  CHORUS  commentary. 


This  is  followed  by  an  additional  lengthy  prose  section,  THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE 
INNOCENTS,  in  which  HEROD,  the  rational  manager  of  the  social  order,  the  do  gooder 
who  is  willing  to  control  the  lives  of  others  for  worthy  purposes,  is  confronted  with  the 
irrational  and,  in  a  bath  of  self  pity,  finds  himself  outwitted. 


His  speech  is  followed  by  the  raucous  SOLDIERS  who,  in  their  way,  fulfill  the  arguments 
of  Herod,  followed  by  RACHEL  weeping  for  her  children. 


The  final  section,  THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT  has  JOSEPH  and  MARY  tempted  by  the 
VOICES  OF  THE  DESERT  with  their  Madison  Avenue  inducements. 


The  NARRATOR  concludes,  “Well,  so  that  is  that"  and  returns  to  the  present.  Wittily  as 
well  as  profoundly  he  explores  once  more  the  paradox  of  the  presence  of  Being  in  the 
ordinary  world. 


The  final  CHORUS  serves  as  a  benediction. 


For  expansion  of  these  remarks,  please  refer  to  Monroe  K.  Spears,  The  Poetry  of  W.  H. 
Auden  (Oxford  University  Press),  pp.  205-218. 


The  readers:  Dormer  Atwood 
Donald  Heines 
Alein  Owen 
Cathy  Southworth 


Kim  Cartwright 
Charlotte  Leach 
Lee  Pattison 

Mary  Ellen  Van  De  Water 


Permission  for  the  reading  of  W.  H.  Auden's  “FOR  THE  TIME  BEING,”  (copyright  1944) 
has  graciously  been  granted  by  Random  House,  Inc. 


This  reading  of  “FOR  THE  TIME  BEING,”  is  part  of  the  350th  Anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Federated  Church  of  Orleans. 
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